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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


» Tue Peers have signalized the last week of the session by an act 
which none but a faction utterly desperate, reckless of consequences 
and bereft of reason, would have committed. The leaders of the 
Majority assembled on Sunday at Apsley House, and determined 
at all hazards to gratify their spleen by the rejection of the Irish 
Tithe Bill. It is said that the Duke of WELLINGTON very reluc- 











') tantly gave his sanction to this insane project of the party. His re- 


© luctance is to the credit of: his sagacity, but his final surrender of 

) his opinion and his name to the Orange faction is a symptom of 
deplorable weakness. 

On Monday, Lord Extensoroven led the Opposition, and 

' made the best of a bad cause in an ingenious speech. He blinked 

the real. question, however, entirely; and assumed, in spite of facts, 

> that tithes could be collected, by a determined Government, from 

the Irish peasantry. He found it much easier to charge the 


) Ministry with yaeillation and truckling to the agitators, than to 


. circumstances, the best that could be offered to the Church. 


prove that the bill he sought to throw out was not,.under present 
The 
) Peers who followed on the same side adopted the same line of argu- 
>ment. They contented themselves with reiterating the assertions, 
_ that the Church would be robbed by the bill; that it was easy to 


- find the means of collecting: the whole of the tithe, if the will ex- 


~ isted; and that Ministers had altered their measure to make court 


|) to Mr. O'Connett. - To all this.it was reasonably replied, that as 


/ Yegarded the Irish clergy, the question -was—fifteen, shillings in 

the pound on their debts, or no dividend at all; that police and 
) dragoons had in vain endeavoured to collect the tithes; that in 
) point of fact, the tithe-owners would get all that they could fairly 


‘ claim, deducting the cost of collection; that not a shilling more of 
the public money would be lent to them; that it was degrading 
and absurd to refuse a good measure. because Mr. O'ConnE.t had 


'ahand in preparing it; and that so far from mortifying or wound- 
q ing him, they were doing the Agitator exceedingly good service, 
| by keeping all Ireland ina flame on the subject of tithes. Had 
) these arguments been ten times as strong as they are, and been 
: enforced by the eloquence of angels, they would not have moved 
the Majority from the settled purpose of their souls. They 
) had decreed to throw out the bill; and accordingly the Ministers 
| Were outvoted, by 85 Peers who attended the debate, with 104 
» Proxies, to51 with 71 proxies—majority 67. 

) _ The remaining business of the week is soon dismissed. The 
> Lords’ amendments in the Poor-Laws Bill were agreed to by the 
/ Commons on Monday, withoneexception. Their Lordships, very 
)characteristically, expunged the clause which gave Dissenting 
Munsters the, right to admission into workhouses for the purpose 
> of administering ghostly comfort to Nonconforming paupers. But 
the House of Commons insisted upon its reinsertion; and the 

gers, under the dread of losing the bill, sulkily acquiesced. 

he Commons, on Wednesday, very properly rejected the County 


ges 


e 


oY: eee 


see 
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¢ Coroners Bill, in consequence of the Peers refusing to enact that 
* Coroners,courts should be ‘open to the public; and in revenge, 
|) their Lordships threw out the Justices of the Peace Bill, and some 
other good: measures. va le ic ta 
> ‘And this'is the way the two Houses proceeded, ‘snarling ‘and 
|stapping at each other, till ‘yestérday ;“when, miich to the satis- 
faction of all who take any interest'in their proceedings, the King 
Prorogued them with the usual ceremony, in one of the most vapid 
6 of Royal speeches. 


We have thus seen the close of the second act : the drop scene 
as fallen, and the performers have vanished from our sight. Let 
be reflect on the progress of the plot, and try to conjecture the 
©Raracter of the future incidents, In other words, let us briefly 





reconsider the more important proceedings of the session, and 


endeavour to ascertain whether on the whole the effect on the 
prospects of the country will be evil or beneficial. 

We have no pleasure in dwelling on the first part of the sub- 
ject: it is painful to find so little to commend in the doings of an 
entire session of the Reformed House of Commons. When we 
have named the establishment of the Central Criminal Court for 
the Metropolitan districts, the abolition of the House-duty and 
some minor taxes, and the amendment of the Poor-Laws, we are 
at a loss where to look for any measure of general importance 
among the completed acts of the session. The Poor-Law Bill, 
too, though it has our hearty approbation, is very far from being 
universally received as a benefit: its good effects will soon, we 
trust, cause it to be more justly estimated by its present oppo- 
nents; but still it is undeniable, that a large portion of our fellow 
countrymen will not join us in being grateful for that measure. 
Thus, in the calculations of many, well disposed towards Ministers 
and the Reformed Parliament, a weighty deduction must be made 
even from our meagre total of benefits. The session, in fact, has 
been wasted in abortive efforts. It would be unfair to deny our 
Representatives and our Rulers the merit of having in some in- 
stances endeavoured to realize the reasonable expectations of the 
public; but their endeavours have been almost uniformly unsuc- 
cessful. And this was to be expected, from the neglect of due 
preparation on the part of Ministers, and the want of union and 
concert among the Independent Members of the House. Even 
with a Liberal majority in the Peers, the effect of these deficiencies 
would have been glaring. For how few measures have been 
matured in the Commons; and how late in the session were even 
those brought forward! It is not to the charge of the hostile 
Peerage that the unsatisfactory results of the session are entirely 
to be laid. We have more than once remarked, that a series of 
popular and well-considered measures, poured in rapid succession 
into ‘the House of Lords, might have shaken and overcome the 
opposition in that quarter. As it is, the Peers have perhaps 
hardly had a fair trial. The opportunity for pursuing this course 
is probably gone for ever: the Nation will not bear to be trifled 
with next session—will not endure to see measure after measure 
rejected in the hope of bringing the Lords eventually to reason. 
Next session, Ministers and the House of Commons must be pre- 
pared for bolder work. 

And this remark leads us to the second and more cheering 
division of the subject. Wethink there is reason to expect that a 
more manly and politic course w7/] be adopted next session. Al- 
though we can point to few completed measures as the result of 
the labours of that which has just closed, we think we can discern the 
germs of much future good. There is an evident conviction among 
our Representatives, that the “conciliatory"—that is, the. truck- 
ling policy—has been tried toolong already. Men who under Earl 
Grey dreaded the approach of a collision with the Peers, now 
seem to think it cannot come too soon. The House of Commons 
got rid of much of its slavish spirit, when the Ministry were re- 
lieved from the Premiership of Earl Grey. The country has 
breathed more freely since his Lordship’s resignation; and it 
seems probable that the work of reform which Earl Grey com- 
menced, but whose progress he subsequently retarded, will ad- 
vance more briskly under his successor, though a man in many 
respects so much his inferior. It will be found that a manly and 
direct course is the most discreet. Ministers were forced to act 
in the spirit of Mr. Warp’s Resolutions, though they procured 
their formal r<iection; but they found the want, in their recent 
struggle on th. Irish Tithe Bill with the Peers, ofa decided vote 
of the House of Commons to back them. Next session, the House 
will not be afraid to speak out. Mr. Warp means to give it the 
opportunity within a fortnight of its assembling. 

There is another reason for entertaining the expectation of 
better things next year. Members appear at length to be sensible 
of the inconvenience and absurdity of their present mode ‘of 
doing business. Some more rational methods will probably be 
attempted. -The common rules which every merchant and banker 
finds it his interest to adopt, will not be despised by the High 
Council of the Nation, whose business is at once so multifarious, 
indispensable, and weighty. A change in the hours and the 
place of meeting, in the mode of recording votes on divisions, in 
apportioning Committee labour, and ‘in preparing the technicalities 
of legislation, will be found to give infinite facility in conducting the 
national affairs. Some of these beneficial alterations we are pre- 
pared to expect next year. 

We have thus given some of our reasons for hoping that the 
results of the next session will be far more satisfactory and ex- 
tensive than those of the last; and we shall not recur to past 
blunders and failures, but with the view to derive from them use- 
ful lessons and warnings for the future. Notwithstanding our 
cheering’anticipations, we foresee that Ministers and Parliament 
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will require constant watching, and not unfrequently bold reproof, 
from the people they have undertaken to govern. 








































































The address from the French Peers, in reply to the speech 
from the throne, was voted on Saturday, by a majority of 81 to 9, 
and presented to Louis Puiiipe on Monday. The reply of the King 
‘was similar to the address itself, courteous and commonplace. 
More interest is attached to the proceedings of the Chamber of 
Deputies. The address of that body was drawn up by M. Ert- 
ENNE, a friend of Dupin, and has been under discussion during 
the week. On many accounts, the draft of this document is 
highly disagreeable to the Ministers, and strenuous efforts are mak- 
ing to modify,it. The tone is absolutely Liberal, and the Opposition 
journals term it the most Constitutional address that has been 

rought forward for several years. It indicates the necessity of 
giving “new developments” to trade, and insists upon the 

inisters bringing the expenses of the Government within the 
sums voted by the Chambers, and maintaining “ the equilibrium 
between the public receipts and expenses.” As this address is 
known to proceed from the inspiration of M. Dupin, the head of 
the Tiers Parti, it is supposed to be evidence of coolness between 
that party and the Ministry, whose organs in the press have made 
some sarcastic allusions to the real want of influence of that sec- 
tion of the Chamber which makes so much noise, but whose 
power is never felt. If, however, the Tiers Parti should vote with 
the Liberal and Carlist members against the Ministers, it is eon- 
sidered doubtful whether the latter will stand their ground. A 
speech of M. Gurzor in the Chamber of Peers, in which he spoke 
with open disrespect of the Revolution of July, has excited much 
remark and indignation, not only among the Liberals, but the 
Moderate party of Dupin also. 


The address of the Spanish Proceres, or Peers, in reply to the 
Queen's speech, was agreed to on the 2d instant, and the vote was 
unanimous. Martinez DE LA Rosa made an able oration on the 
occasion ; and the House adjourned after a brief discussion, with 
an intimation from the President that he would summon them 
again as soon as it became necessary. 

The address prepared by the Committee of the Procuradores, or 
Commons, was too Liberal to permit of its being agreed to by the 
Ministers; and they divided the House against it, but were 
defeated, by a majority of 49 to 35. It was then determined to 
discuss the address paragraph by paragraph. This took place on 
the 4th instant. The Opposition were led by Senor Lopgz, a 
young man of twenty-six, member for Valencia. He seems to be 
no match for Toreno, or Martinez pe La Rosa; and will pro- 
bably resign his post to ARGUELLEs, whose arrival was expected. 
The discussion of the address was proceeded with on the 5th. 
All the verbal and formal amendments were agreed to; but there 
‘was a division on the paragraph in which the right of Spaniards to 
enjoy an unrestricted freedom of the press was maintained. 
MarrTinEz DE LA Rosa spoke at length against this clause; 
insisting, that in the present state of society and of the newly- 
established liberty of Spain, a censorship of the press was neces- 
sary. The Ministers carried this point, by a majority of 45 to 39; 
and it was agreed that the clause in its original shape should not 
stand, It was then proposed to send it back to the Committee for 
alteration ; but the Ministers, wishing to get rid of it, moved that 
it be expunged. On this motion they were beaten, by 44 to 36. 
The Chaniber then adjourned. It must be borne in mind, that 
not more than half the number of the Deputies had arrived when 
these debates took place. The discussions are very well reported 
in the Madrid papers; every facility being given to reporters, and 
no interference with the publication of the proceedings being 
attempted. Generally speaking, the debates are creditable to the 
good sense and ability of the members. 

There seems to be no doubt that the insurgents in the Northern 
provinces have suffered a series of defeats, and that Don Cartos 
is constantly on the alert to escape his pursuers. But the accounts 
of the different movements of the troops from one obscure place to 
another in Navarre, are very confused, and sometimes quite con- 
tradictory. The Prussian Consul at Bayonne has been detecied in 
keeping up a correspondence with the Carlists, and been sus- 
pended from his office by the French Government. 


An arrival from Lisbon has brought accounts to the 2d instant. 
The elections of members to the Cortes were in progress; out of 
84 whose return was ascertained, 69 are stated to be decided 
Ministeralists. CARVALHO, the Minister of Finance, was elected 
by five different constituencies. The whole number of Deputies 
for Portugal is 121; for Madeira and Terceira, 12; for the 
Colonies in Africa and India, 8. Don Prpro with his wife and 
the Queen arrived safely at Oporto on the 26th instant. It ap- 

ears that the order of San Fernando was (very unwillingly) con- 

erred by the Spanish Government on SALDANHA, at the request 
of Lord Howarp pE WALDEN, although it was well known that 
he had neglected his duty, in not taking active steps to secure 
Don Cartos, whereas TerRcEIRA had been mainly instrumental 
in bringing the war to a close. All parties blame the British 
Tory Ambassador for his conduct on this occasion. 

Don Miavet has issued a formal protest at Genoa against his 
renunciation of the crown of Portugal; which, he says, was 
extorted from him, and is therefore not binding. This is an addi- 
tignal proof of the treachery of the “ Monster ;” but is, we sup- 








| Peel, under the advice of Sir James Scarlett, two of the greatest Com 





pose, of very little importance in itself, or in its probable conse- 
quences. 





The King and Queen of the Belgians are making a royal pro- 
gress through their dominions. Their reception has been uni- 
formly of the most gratifying kind. Even at Ghent, supposed to 
be the head-quarters of Orangeism, they were cordially greeted 
by all ranks. 





Accounts from Persia mention, that the son of the late Prince 
Royal, Appas Mrrza, has been adopted as successor to his grand- 
father, the reigning Monarch. This is deemed a favourable settle- 
ment for English interests. It was feared that a prince of an 
unfriendly family would have been selected. 








Webates anv Proceedings in Parliament. 
1. Tue Irish Cuurcu. 


On Monday evening, previously to the commencement of the debate 
on the second reading of the Irish Tithe Bill in the House of Peers, 

The Duke of CumBertanp presented a petition from the Mayor, 
Sheriffs, and Commonalty of Dublin, on the‘present awful state of 
public affairs, especially in reference to the Protestant Church. The 
Duke reminded their Lordships, that the Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill was brought forward by Ministers last year as a final arrangement: 
as such, it was supported by several of the Peers, who could not cor- 
dially approve of it. He believed that Earl Grey was sincere in what 
he had stated on that occasion ; and although he had been politically op- 
posed to Earl Grey, he had never entertained the least personal hos- 
tility towards him, and regretted as much as any man the treatment he 
had recently received. But the Government was not satisfied with 
what they had termed a final arrangement ; but had brought forward a 
measure of a most singular description, namely a Commission. This 
Commission would throw a firebrand into the country: it was a 
measure to count the heads of Protestants, Dissenters, and Catholics, 
to investigate Church property, and give a census of the whole Irish 
population. It was true that Lord Brougham had declared that he 
never would be a party to the application of a farthing of the surplus 
of the Irish Church property, if any surplus should be found, to other 
than Protestant purposes. Earl Grey had said the same thing ; and he 
hoped to hear a similar declaration from Lord Melbourne. But never- 
theless, a measure was that night to be brought forward which would 
rob the poor Irish Clergy of two-fifths of their just and lawful property. 
He should have another opportunity of discussing that subject ; but in 
the meanwhile, he should deceive Ministers and deceive the country if 
he were to shrink from saying that Ministers were no friends to the 
Protestant Church. He had declared his opinion boldly, openly, 
fearlessly. 

Lord Brovucuam explained, that he had used the expression “ Pro- 
testant purposes,” in contradistinction to devoting any part of the Pro- 
testant Church property to the support of the Catholic Church. But 
he had stated distinctly, that the manner in which the surplus was to 
be applied was subject for future consideration. It was premature to 
decide upon the appropriation of the surplus until it was ascertained 
that a surplus existed. 

Lord Duncannon would not hear such misrepresentations of his 
own opinions and those of his colleagues as the Duke of Cumberland 
had given, without denying them flatly. The Duke had misstated the 
objects of the Irish Tithe Bill. It was not intended by that measure 
to deprive the Irish Clergy of two-fifths of their income. 

The Marquis of LonponpERRY was glad to hear the declaration of 
Lord Brougham ; but after what had been said in the House of Com- 
mons by his colleagues, he trusted that Lord Melbourne would state 
the real opinion of the Cabinet on this subject. 

After a number of petitions had been presented, in favour of the 
Established Church, 

The Bishop of Rocuesrer said, he should wish to know from Lord 
Brougham, on what authority the Irish Church Commission was sent 
out? There was a declaration on the rolls of Parliament on this sub- 
ject in the reign of William the Third, which said, that a writ issued 
by James the Second to erect a Court of Commission to inquire into 
Ecclesiastical affairs, ‘and all such other commissions, were improper 
and illegal.” The Bishop said, that in his opinion, the Irish people 
were not bound to answer the call of the Commissioners. He 
thought there was no authority to compel them. 

Lord Brovcuam said, when an individual who seemed to wish for 
information as to whether a certain thing could or could not be done, 
set out with stating that he knew and was certain it could not, what 
was the poor unhappy mortal to say of whom the question was asked? 
Information was generaily asked for the sake of removing ignorance ; 
but the Bishop of Rochester had completely made up his mind, it ap- 
peared, on the subject of his question. Now he would tell him, that 
his inquiry related to the exercise of the undoubted prerogative 0 
the Crown, and what would remain such until the Constitution were 
altered,—and it might be altered under the advice of the right reverend 

Prelate, who had pronounced this Commission to be illegal— 

The Bishop of Rocurster—“ I did not.” 

Lord BrovucHam—* Well then, itis legal.” But the Bishop wanted to 
know upon whose authority it was issued; and then came the manifest 
absurdity of his conduct, for he called upon the Irish people to disobey 
the Commission before he knew upon whose sagas it had been 
issued. But the people of Ireland would not follow such advice. The 
Bishop had confounded this Commission with an illegal Anti-Protes- 
tant Commission of James the Second, with which it had as much to 
do as with the commission of a captain of horse. That was a court 
for the trial of causes—so much for the Bishop’s learning. No lawyer’; 
except the advisers of the infatuated James the Second, ever defende 
such a Commission ; but he could produce twenty or thirty such Com- 
missions as the one lately issued, all of which were held to be legal. 
The last Commission was issued in 1830, at the instance of Sir Robert 
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servatives of the day; and the Commissioners were instructed to in- 
quire not only into the :conduct of the Clergy, but into the sums they 
aid their curates. Hehad never felt his responsibility less than when 
e put the Great Seal to the late Commission; but he thought it only 
fair in future that notice of such questions as these should be given, 
that he might not be dragged unexpectedly into the discussion of them. 

The Bishop of RocuEster said that Lord Tenterden thought the 
Commission illegal, 

The Earl of WickLow commended the Bishop of Rochester for his 
conduct in this affair. 

Lord Wynrorp said that the Clergy were not bound to answer the 
questions put by the Commissioners. An act of Parliament was 
necessary, as Lord Coke had declared, to render valid a Commission 
whose object was to make inquiries respecting property, and not 
merely to inquire into the conduct of the Clergy. 

Lord Brovucuam reasserted the legality of the Commission ; and 
again said, that Sir Robert Peel’s Commission in 1830 was to inquire 
into the salaries paid curates by the rectors and others. Although 
parties answering falsely to the questions put by the Commission 
could not be tried for perjury, they could be tried for a misdemeanor. 

Several other petitions were then presented, and 

Lord MELBOURNE rose to move the second reading of the Irish Tithe 
Bill. After alluding to the very great importance of the measure, and 
reminding the House of the numerous unsuccessful attempts which had 
been made to bring the tithe question to a satisfactory settlement, he 
called upon their Lordships to dismiss all personal, alt yarty feeling, 
from the consideration of the subject. (‘ Hear, hear!” from the Op- 
position.) He admitted that there was some excuse for viewing with 
distrust and jealousy, or even with enmity, the quarter from which some 
of the alterations in the original bill had proceeded. Lord Melbourne 
then briefly explained the objects which the bill was intended to effect. 
It was to abolish all the compositions for tithes in Ireland which would 
be compulsory in October next, for a rent charge, payable by the land- 
lord, due to the Crown, leviable and manageable by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. It laid the burden at once on the owner of the first 
estate ; and, to compensate him, a deduction of two-fifths was made from 
the amount of the original composition. The whole of the deduction of 
40 per cent. was not, as had been wrongly stated by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, to fall upon the incomes of the Clergy. The deduction would 
be 22} per cent.; 20 per cent for increased security, and 2} per cent. 
for cost of collection. Every incumbent would receive 75J. for every 
1001. due to him, without risk or trouble of any sort. Now he really 
thought this agood arrangement. (Much laughter.) He did not know 
how their Lordships collected their rents, but he thought that if they 
were told they might receive 75/. per cent. without the risk of bad 
tenants or expense of collection and on the security of Government, 
there were some among them who would not be disinclined to close the 
bargain. By the passing of this bill, the Clergy would also be relieved 
from payment of the first instalment, due in November next, of the 
money advanced to them by the Government. This charge will also 
fall on the landlord. But what would be the condition of the Clergy 
if this bill were rejected, and they were called upon to pay their instal- 
ments and collect their tithes next November? Lord Melbourne then 
read a letter addressed to the Bishop of Dromore by fourteen clergymen 
of his diocese, in which they stated their utter despair, even in that com- 
paratively settled part of Ireland, of collecting their tithes ; and repre- 
sented their condition, in case the bill should be rejected, as one of hope- 
less destitution. Lord Melbourne concluded by saying, that it was ne- 
cessary their Lordships should distinctly understand, that if the present 
bill should be lost, it would be perfectly impossible, quite out of the 
question, for any Government in this country to come forward and 
propose a grant for the relief of the Clergy of Ireland. It would be 
perfectly unjustifiable to make such an application; and it would not 
be only unjustifiable, but he believed it would be perfectly vain to 
do so. For the safety of the empire generally, and of Ireland in par- 
ticular, he recommended their Lordships to read the billa second time. 
_ The Bishop of Derry felt bound to explain the reasons of his vote 
in favour of the bill. He had attended a meeting of Prelates, in which 
he expressed his opinion in favour of the measure; but when it ap- 
peared that a majority of the Clergy of his country were against it, he 
agreed to vote against it, stating his reasons for surrendering his pri- 
vate opinion. During the preceding week, however, he had received 
almost innumerable communications from the Irish Clergy, all concur- 
Ting in stating that the bill would give the greatest satisfaction to the 
Clergy in the remote parts of Ireland. He was thus induced to re - 
vert to his original determination, which he had only abandoned on the 
representation that the Clergy of Ireland were opposed to the bill. He 
declared his perfect conviction that the Clergy, who depended for their 


support on tithes (no part of his own income, he was glad to say, was - 


derived from that source), would be left in a state of utter destitution 
if this bill were rejected. He would decline being a party to proceed- 
ings fraught with such deplorable consequences, and earnestly entreated 
the House to read the bill a second time. 

Lord ELLenrorovcn was aware of the situation of the Irish Clergy 
and was sure that if any of them wished the bill to pass, it was their 
poverty and not their will consented. He did not believe that they 
would willingly agree to a measure which went to reimburse the people 
of England for the money advanced out of the Consolidated Fund by 
drawing on funds devoted to the preservation of the Irish Church. 
Without these funds, that Church must go to ruin. There was no 
diminution by this bill of the evils of the tithe system: the number of 
contributors to tithes was not diminished by it. It made no difference 
to the tithepayers whether their contributions were called rent or tithe. 
The poet aa 

“ That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 
And he could assure their Lordships, 
** That which we call tithe 
By any other name would smell as rank,” 
The landlord would find as much difficulty in collecting tithe as the 
clergyman had found. He approved of the bill as at first introduced ; 
for it went to make the clergyman a landed proprietor; but that plan 
had been abandoned, and why? Not on account of difficulties in the 











— but difficulties in the Cabinet—disputes between Members of 
the Administration. Here he described the provisions of the bill as 
originally introduced; and contended that it would have made the 
Church strong, and given the Clergy increased means of usefulness. 
This bill had been assented to by a majority of five to one in the House 
of Commons; and for that measure he would cheerfully have voted, 
ipsissimis verbis, without a single alteration. But the present measure 
was a very different one: it did not vindicate the whole, but only three- 
fifths of the law, giving the other two-fifths to agitation. How could 
the clergyman who had security now for all his claim be called on to 

ive up two-fifths of it, having only the same security for the remain. 
ing three-fifths that he now has for the whole? There were difficulties 
in the way, he knew: but the first instalment from the Clergy, though 
due in November, was not payable till February; and there was ample 
time to put things on a wholesome footing. The only way, in the 
meanwhile, with which their Lordships could deal with this bill, would 
be to reject it. It could not be altered in Committee with advantage, 
at this late period of the session. Besides, it might be considered as a 
money bill. He really thought the bill should be thrown out, and op- 
saa 4 / afforded Ministers of framing another measure, which would 

ave the blessed effect of settling the question. The present was an 
ill-considered measure, concocted in three short weeks by different in- 
dividuals. Their Lordships stood ina peculiar situation. The high 
and low classes were the friends of the Church; but the Reform Bill 
had transferred the power of electing Members of the House of Com- 
mons into the hands of the middle classes, who were principally Dis- 
senters. The result was, that the House of Commons no longer re- 
presented the religion of the majority of the nation; which was now 
represented by their Lordships’ House. It therefore behoved them to 
look well to every measure which threatened the Church. He con- 
cluded by moving an amendment, that the bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

The Marquis of LanspowNe was agreeably surprised to find, that 
Lord Ellenborough had silently approved of the measures of Ministers 
in regard to the Church during the last three years, till within these 
few weeks. In the present bill there was nothing inconsistent with 
that uniform! course which Lord Ellenborough so approved of; it 
only arrived at a more prompt conclusion. Jt was necessary to make 
some provision for the payment of tithes compulsory upon the land- 
lords. This was the principle of Mr. Goulburn’s measure, which 
those who had sanctioned ought not now to reject. As to the conversion 
of the rent charge into land, there would be time for that hereafter; 
though many persons entertained insuperable objections to that mode 
of arrangement. At the present rate of the Funds, it would be a losing 
investment to convert tithes into money. The only plan which was 
feasible and advantageous, was the one proposed by the bill; whose 
principle, since its first introduction, had undergone no change. The 
Marquis then described the irritation produced by the collection of 
tithes—of claims amounting to 300 to 400 in a single parish, and 
varying from 14s. to ls. 10d. only. It was unreasonable to suppose 
that the same objection would be felt bya tenant of land to the payment 
of money as by the tithepayer, who was forced to contribute to the 
support of those from whom in return he derived no benefit: at any 
rate, the irritation felt would not be against the clergyman. It ought 
to be considered what the Church would gain by this measure. The 
value of land in Ireland had advanced six or seven years’ purchase, 
while that of tithes had remained quite stationary; land being worth 
twenty-five or twenty-six years’ purchase, and tithes only sixteen or 
seventeen on.the average. The fact was, that purchasers took into ac- 
count the cost of collection, and hence arose the difference in the yalue 
of the two kinds of property. Looking at the proposed arrangement 
as a mercantile transaction, it was an excellent one for the Church. If 
it had been found necessary to layacompulsory measure on the Church, 
the landlords also suffered in the same way. The nation, too, with 
great liberality, took part of the burden upon itself; and yet this con- 
cession for the good of the Church was, it seemed, to be met with re- 
jection. A boon had been offered which their Lordships might reject, 
but which might not again be offered. He had considered this subject 
with deep attention, and would give his best support to the bill. 

The Earl of Wincuitsea hoped the measure would be rejected. If 
it were passed, the Church would feel that it was to be sacrificed to 
those who trampled upon the laws. He hoped their Lordships would 
not be intimidated from doing their duty by any thing which had been 
said out of doors, 

Lord Duncannon dwelt at length on the advantages which would 
spring from passing the measure. He quoted a passage from Mr. 
Goulburn’s speech on the introduction of his Tithe Composition Bill, 
in proof of the impossibility of collecting tithes in Ireland under the 
existing system. ‘The case was precisely the same now as when this 
speech was made. He related some instances of the ineffectual em- 
ployment of the military for the collection of tithes, and expressed 
his opinion that the passive resistance to tithes would continue to be 
effectual. He was not surprised that the Clergy of Ireland had not 
spoken out in favour of the measure, as the Primate had interfered to 
repress the expression of such opinions. Lord Duncannon then made 
some statements relative to the amount of the funds in the hands of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; and asserted, that the alteration in the 
bill, about which so much had been said, was made at the suggestion of 
the Irish landlords, though Mr. O’Connell had wisely adopted and ad- 
vocated it. 

The Duke of CumBertanp asked if Lord Althorp had not opposed 
it? ( Cheers.) 

Lord Duncannon replied, yes, certainly. He was bound to support 
the measure as proposed by Government; but when he had obtained 
the sentiments of the Irish landlords upon it, he was justified in giving 
way, 

Lord Benesrorp utterly denied that the Archbishop of Armagh 
had attempted to influence the votes of the Irish Bishops on this oc- 
casion ; and appealed to the Bishop of Derry to say if such had or 
had not been the case. 

Lord Duncannon did mean to say that the Primate had acted in the 
manner described; but he had addressed letters to the Clergy on the 








subject, 
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The Bishop of Deray said, that the Primate had not attempted by 
a single word, as far as he had heard, to influence the votes of the 
Bishops. 

The Bishop of Meatu knew that the Irish Clergy were in a state 
of wr suffering; but they would rather suffer much more than take 
such.a bill as this. 

The Earl of Mansri£.p spoke at length against the bill ; which would 
operate so severely against the Clergy and in favour of the landlords. 
If any difficulties arose from the rejection of the measure, the Clergy 
must apply to Parliament, and he trusted successfully, for relief. He 
denied that there had been any successful opposition to the payment 
of tithes till some time after the change of Ministry in 1830; and then 
it was owing to the mistaken conduct of the Government. They used 
the unfortunate phrase of “ extinction of tithes ;” then the prosecution 
of Mr. O'Connell, undertaken in the spirit of vengeance and aban- 
doned without reason ; then the patent of precedence to that individual, 
—an undisguised premium on agitation. What could the Protestants 
think of such proceedings? Lord Mansfield next adverted to Mr. 
Stanley’s resignation ; and recounted some of the circumstances which 

receded the alteration of the Tithe Bill in the House of Commons. 

e contended that Ministers had entered into a compact with Mr. 
O'Connell, and had suffered themselves to be beaten by him. It had 
been imputed to the Peers who sat on his side of the House, that they 
were actuated by mortified pride and disappointed ambition: if so, what 
greater gratification could they receive than beholding the degraded 
state to which their adversaries were reduced? He hoped the absurd 
fear of a collision would not prevent the House from rejecting this bill. 


Lord BrovcuaM remarked upon the bitter tone of Lord Mansfield’s 
speech ; so different from the style adopted by those Peers who had 
preceded him in the debate. He would abstain from entering into the 
personal and party topics on which Lord Mansfield had dilated; and 
would appeal to their Lordships’ dispassionate judgments. The bill 
‘was the same in principle as when originally propounded ; and the main 
alteration was throwing the burden upon the landlord immediately in- 
stead of at the end of five years. Now the Clergy had by law a right 
to 100 per cent. of their tithe; but there was what lawyers called a 
severance between the title and possession; and the Clergy had to 
struggle for even a moderate portion of their right. This measure 
secured to the Clergy, in paper as good as gold, as regularly as the clock 
struck, 774 per cent. of their full claim. 

But he was told that it was not so much the measure itself, as its supposed 
author, that was objected to. Were the bill ever so good, ever so advantageous 
to the interests of Church and State, it mattered not, so long as it proceeded 
from a suspected source. The benefits of the measure only regarded the merits 
of the case, and the duty of the Government in proposing, and of the Legislature 
in passing or rejecting it. These were simple considerations, according to Lord 
Mansfield, who said that the main thing for their Lordships to bear in mind was 
not whether the measure was bad or good, but how and by whom it was pro- 
posed. Ifthe bill had been proposed by Ministers, said he, with overflowing 
candour and an extreme degree of kindness and compassion—having now some 
one in view whom he hated even more than his Majesty’s Ministers—(_ Laughter )— 
if the measure were only brought forward by Government, or if they would 
bring it back to the state in which it was when they first introduced it into 
Parliament, I promise to withdraw all opposition as regards it. ‘Oh that we 
had the noble Lord always in this benignant mood! Oh that we could be sure 
all he wanted was to be satisfied that we were proposing our own measures for 
the approbation of Parliament! Oh what reforms I should rejoice to see intro- 
danced in the next session, if this happy, and candid, and liberal disposition, were 
to continue, and if it were not to be soured in the interval! I pledge myself 
that no human being should know a tittle of any thing—that the measures to be 
introduced to your Lordships should be entirely and exclusively the measures of 
his Majesty's Government—that your Lordships should have Ministerial mea- 
sures, the whole Ministerial measures, and nothing but Ministerial measures. 
( Renewed laughter.) Iam afraid, however, that kind disposition will not con- 
tinue till the month of January or February next; before which time, with all 
my respect for your Lordships, I can assure you I have not the slightest wish to 
meet you here.” (A laugh.) 

It was said that Ministers were in a degraded situation, but he could 
not fancy a more degraded position for any men to be placed in than 
they were, who admitted that a certain individual had only to propose 
any measure to insure its rejection by them— 


Let ar. objectionable person say, ‘‘ You profess to be friends of the Irish 
Clergy, confer upon them a boon,” and straightway those wise and dispassionate 
individuals would refuse to confer such boon because of its suspected proposer. 
A man whom you disliked had only to say, ‘‘ Save the country on civil war,” 
in order to pal you reject the suggestion. The answer of this class of legisla- 
tors and politicians was ready and simple; it was this—‘‘ Am I to degrade my- 
self by taking a leaf out of Mr. O’Connell’s book: shall I permit him to dictate 
tome?” Ah, but he did dictate to you, and the only difference between you 
and those who were willing to take the benefit of a hint from Mr. O’Connell, 
when the suggestion appeared beneficial, was, that in the one case we took the 
thing honestly, directly, and in a manly way; and in the other case you took 
the law from him, it was true—but how ? as a pouting boarding-school miss 
took or did any thing, not because she ought, but because her maid or governess 
bade her not. 

Objection had been made to the silk gown and patent of precedence 
conferred upon Mr. O’Connell— 

Since when, he asked, had it been the law, that a gentleman whose learning, 
talent, experience, and standing, placed him at the head of his profession, was 
not to receive common justice? Since when had it been the rule with Chan- 
cellors to refuse what was a matter of course, and a matter of justice, on account 
of an individual’s conduct, not in his profession, wherein he was without re- 
proach, but simply because in politics he differed from the Government? The 
profession of the law would reject with indignation a principle which tended to 
enslave its members and make them slaves of Ministers. The rank which had 
been conferred on Mr. O'Connell was the right of others as well as himself—of 
his clients, of his brother barristers, and of the courts of justice: of his clients, 
whose interests were concerned; of his brethren at the bar, who had also an in- 
terest in his promotion ; and of the courts, whose business was impeded for the 
want of it. He (the Lord Chancellor) was himself an instance of the spite of 

some miserable, petty, wretched intriguer—of some foul and vile slanderer—of 
some contemptible miscreant whom he would not condescend to name, and who 
had so far used his base influence against him, in common with his noble and 
learned friend the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench—an individual, whose eleva- 
tion to his present station, on that account as well as because of his merits and vir- 
tues, which had excited the love and admiration of the profession, constituted the 
proudest moment of his (the Lord Chancellor’s ) life—he said, that in consequence 
of the efforts of parties who wished to gratify their spite against individuals 





simply for doing their professional duty, politics and part  chasiny were made 
the grounds of keeping his noble and learned friend and himself out of their 
just rank in their profession. No person felt that more than Lord Eldon, on 
whom he had never cast the slightest blame. However, ten or eleven barristers 
had been all but ruined by the course then taken. Those gentlemen. were some 
of them made Judges by way of compensation, but they had first lost their 
practice simply because they happened to be his seniors at the bar. He found 
those gentlemen in good practice when he first went the circuit, but they were 
after a while left without a single brief, because he could not lead them. In 
like manner, Mr. O’Connell stood in the way of his seniors, and his elevation 
was due as a matter of right, not merely to himself, but to other members of the 
Bar, to his clients, and to the courts. 

Reverting to the bill before the House, Lord Brougham maintained 
that he was voting for the good of the Church in voting for it. If it 
were thrown out, where would the Clergy find relief? The Govern- 
ment was bound to do all it could, but there was a point beyond which 
it could not go— 

The law could not break open people’s doors. The law could not lay hold of 
cattle which were not in the fields ; nor could pigs or cows be seized under si. 
milar circumstances. The tables and chairs, and other miserable furniture, 
might be in a dwellinghouse ; but he would say that while the Government 
could enforce the law and prevent a ‘ rescue,” one thing must be clear—that 
they could not compel the people “to buy!” How, he should like to know, 
could the Clergy repay the Government advances if this bill were not agreed 
to? Why, it was clear, that if the Clergy had advances made to them, their 
private estates would be liable for them at common law as well as their Church 

referments. But again, suppose this bill thrown out, and what would 
. the result? He almost Poe to contemplate it. Were their Lordships, he 
should like to know, under such circumstances, exercising their high preroga- 
tivesa—their noble functions? Were they doing all they ought to do for the 
good of their country? The country would not forget what their Lordships 
had done, or would do; and having stated his firm belief that this measure 
should pass into a law for the good of the Clergy and the peace of Ireland, he 
would wash his hands of any opposition to it. 

: He would say one word in reply to the tirade on Ministerial unpopu- 
arity-— 

Take it for granted that Ministers were as oe as it was possible for 
Ministers to be, and as unpopular as Lord Mansfield would wish them to be— 
take it for granted that every measure they proposed was disapproved of, that 
the Representatives of the people placed no confidence in them—then he could 
only say that there was a great floating fund of popularity somewhere—a great 
mass of public favour without owners—and a love towards statesmen unnamed 
and unborn. Take it for granted that Ministers had not the approbation of their 
countrymen, that Mr. O’Connell had it not; had the noble Lords who sat on 
the Opposition side of the House got it? (oud laughter.) He was in the 
same boat with them, they were all equally unpopular ; who then was the happy 
Minister who was to command all voices, for whom the eyes of the country 
longed, whom the hands of the country were stretched out to receive? He 
would take upon him to say that if he was not upon one side of the House, it 
was in vain to look for him upon the other. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON maintained that the bill as originally in- 
troduced was entirely distinct in principle and practice from the present. 
It was true that the Irish Clergy could not lay their hands on their pro- 
ne | unless the Government preserved peace: but the peace of Ire- 
and depended entirely upon Ministers. 

No man could approve of the administrative measures of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Ireland. If they had met the disturbances with energy—if they had 
carried into effect the Proclamation Act—if they had renewed it when they 
ought—if they had not given patents of precedence to a gentleman who had been 
convicted of a’ misdemeanor—if they fad omitted to reward that gentleman, 
who had flown in the face of his Majesty, they would have put an end to these 
tithe disturbances; and if they had déns that, we should not have been in the 
state in which we found ourselves at the present moment. 

The tithe in Ireland was fifteenpence an acre, and the Irish peasantry 
were to be gratified by striking it down to tenpence. The Ecclesiastical 
Fund never could meet the deficiency of one-fifth, which was to be taken 
from the Consolidated Fund in the first instance. 

At the present moment, not more than 25,0007. could be raised. He agrecd 
that the Clergy of Ireland ran a great risk ; but there was as great a probability 
of their receiving their dues under the present system as under this bill. We 
were told that it was absolutely necessary to pacify Ireland, and a noble friend of 
his had brought in a bill to establish a composition of tithes. The principle of 
that bill, which was to extend composition equally all over Ireland, was now over- 
turned. He trusted that the House would reject the bill, as it would not be a 
benefit to the Clergy of Ireland. 

The Earl of Ripon disapproved of many parts of the measure, but 
would vote for the second reading, witha view to amend it in Committee. 

The Bishop of Lonpon opposed the bill, which would tend to in- 
flame preedial agitation. A very large body of the Clergy disapproved 
of the bill without the redemption charges. They far preferred the 
old composition system to this new measure; which commenced by pat- 
tially robbing them, and would deprive their successors of all revenue 
whatsoever. For his own part, he would oppose the bill, because he 
saw in it the gradual diminution and final extinction of Church property. 

The Earl of Roven in strong language reprobated the measure. 

The Duke of RicuMonp would vote for the second reading. If the 
bill were rejected, the Irish Clergy would not be able to raise a single 
shilling. 

The Marquis of CLanricanvE and the Earl of Gosrorp supported 
the bill. 

Viscount MELBourRNE replied— 

He was as desirous as any man to vindicate the law—to repress violence and 
outrage ; but the bill before the House would render it unnecessary to vindicate 
the law: it would prevent crime, instead of punishing it. He would not dis- 
guise from the House the scenes it would be necessary to go through in Ireland, 
and that they must levy tithes by means of war. The Duke of Wellington said 
that the Government had nothing to do but to vindicate the law ; and that it 
was entirely the fault of the Government that the resistance to tithes had been 
so successful. To that assertion he could only oppose a distinct denial ; and if 
it had come from any man but the noble Dube, he would have added that the 
statement was most uncandid and unfair; but’ he knew how prone the noble 
Duke was to deceive himself, and if he were at the head of affairs—and, for his 
part, he wished to God that he was—he would take a very different view of the 
subject. He begged to remind him, that in 1829 he took a very different view 
of the disorders of Iréland. He then talked of his melancholy experience of the 
horrors of civil war, and adopted a measure to which he had all his life been op- 
poems in consequence of the apprehensions which he entertained of the disorders 

ikely tooccur in Ireland from longer withholding it. It was for their Lordships 
to consider Whether they would place the Clergy in the situation in which all 
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parties agreed they would be placed by the rejection of the present bill. If the 
Clergy should not succeed in getting their tithes, their Lordships might depend 
upon it that a bill so favourable to the interests of that body would never again 
be presented to them. They were now about to miss an opportunity of settling 
this question, which would never again occur. 
The House then divided : 
For the second reading, 
Present .scccovrscccesssccsceves soocee Ol 
PEOXIES coccccisecsesescvcccsdecsneees 71 


Against the second reading, 





PECRODE. fcc cavccsrevesveesens soseesss, OD 
PPOEE . sadercecevenccs prtebwesssurs BOM 
~—— 189 


Thus the bill was thrown out, by a majority of 67. 

Inthe House of Commons, on Wednesday, at the morning sitting, 
Colonel PERcEVAL presented a petition signed by 7000 peers, grand 

jurors, and landowners of Cork county, for protection to the Established 
Church. This petition, he said, disproved the assertion that the 
landowners were in favour of the Irish Tithe Bill. 

The petition was in favour of the integrity of the Church Establishment as 
regarded its revenues and its connexion with the State. It deprecated that un- 
hallowed commission (for so he would call it), that had been issued by Govern- 
ment, to inquire into the revenues of the Established Church, and which he 
was so delighted to have the sanction of the greatest ornament of the English 
bar and bench for terming illegal. The petition further deprecated the abstrac- 
tion of one-fifth of their incomes from the Clergy. If tithes were not paid in 
Ireland, on the heads of his Majesty’s Government be it; but he would main- 
tain, that if the laws were supported, tithes would be paid as willingly as ever 
in Ireland. (Much laughter.) The exertions of the Clergy to support the laws 
and maintain the institutions of the country, had been badly repaid by motions, 
such as that of the honourable Member for St. Albans (Mr. Ward), for the 
spoliation of their property; while on the contrary, thosé who had outraged the 
laws and fostered rebellion, had met with encouragement and support. 

Mr. O’ReEILLyY looked with apprehension to the consequences in 
Ireland of the rejection of the Tithe Bill. 

It had been very insolently whispered out of the walls of that House, that the 
representatives of the property in Ireland had voted against the Tithe Bill; but 
he would ask how much of that property was affected by mortgages and judg- 
ments. He would fearlessly place the supporters of the bill, in point of pro- 
perty, against those who had opposed it; and he had no doubt the balance 
would be vastly in favour of the supporters of the bill, and against the boasted 
representatives of property. 

Mr. Warp regarded the Commission of Inquiry, which Colonel 
Perceyal called unhallowed, with very different feelings. 

He thought it would prove the first step towards the removal of that accursed 
system (he would reply to one harsh epithet by another), which had brought 
the Clergy of Ireland everywhere into hostile calicion with the peasantry, and 
rendered the country one vast scene of anarchy, confusion, and bloodshed. As 
to the bill, upon the rejection of which the gallant Member was bold enough to 
congratulate the country, he viewed its fate in a very different light. He la- 
mented to see, perhaps the only opportunity of settling a great national question 
upon terms satisfactory to all parties, gratuitously thrown away; and the 
Clergy of Ireland, whose individual rights he had been most anxious to respect, 
consigned to hopelessness and utter destitution. There was not a possibility of 
enforcing the law as it now stood, and that Colonel Perceval well knew; for 
when he talked so loudly of the responsibility of others, he did it in the hope of 
hiding, by alittle blustering (he Joved to borrow the gallant Member’s own 

words), his own apprehensions as to the effects of that blow which he, and 
those who acted with him, had, probably, had some share in inducing the other 
branch of the Legislature to direct against the unfortunate Clergy. 
But the rejection of the Tithe Bill would have at least one good 
effect— 

_ It would convince the House of the absolute necessity of asserting its right to 

interfere with Church property, in whatever manner the interests of the com- 
munity might require, by a distinct and decisive vote, as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to any legislation. He therefore should beg leave to give notice of his 
intention to bring forward the Irish Church question again, in the hope of see-- 
ing }t receive a very different decision; but whatever the result of this motion 
might be, he was convinced of one thing—namely, that the Clergy would 
never have more favourable terms offered to them again, than those which their 
so-called friends had now thought proper to reject. 

Mr. Srvcxair rejoiced at the rejection of the bill— 

The enemies of the Church would, he feared, never be satisfied so long as the 
Church had a privilege to forfeit or property to lose. In a short time, Mr. 
O'Connell would call for further concessions, and assail the shattered fabric of 
the Church with all the force of his eloquence, calling upon that House to re- 
duce still further the members and revenues of an establishment that had been 
bedewed with the tears of Ireland, and had fattened on her blood. ( Cheers 
and laughter. ) They would at length find themselves in the O’Connell omni- 
bus, with Mr. Sheil on the steps behind: before they had got two-thirds of the 
journey, they would cry out to the coachman to stop and Jet them out; but 
ra would be hurried on at a railroad pace to the goal of Church annihilation. 
{ vheers and laughter.) He was surprised that orthodox Dissenters should 
unite with the enemies of the Church to effect its destruction. 
dox Dissenter and the Churchman unite. 
Benches] was the 
enem 


le Ch Yonder [pointing to the Treasury 
| Socinian—yonder the Papist (** Oh, oh !”)—yonder the 
; y of the Church—those were the enemies of the Reformed Church; and 
te hoped that all friends of the Church would unite for its preservation. 
I Mr. Porrer protested against the Unitarians being classed with 
nfidels. He should be ready, in that House, if it were a fitting place, 
pear the accordance of the Unitarian faith with the New Tes- 

nt. 


Pn Coprinctoy, Mr. Waker, and Mr. Suaw made a few 
arks, 


Colonel Percevat noticed Mr. O’Reilly’s remark about property— 
He would repeat, that the landed property of the county which he represented 


pe Be the hands of Protestant proprietors. A great part of the property 
Foc mortgaged—his own property was mortgaged; but that did not alter 
e. 


“ Mr. O’Rerity meant nothing personal. He merely wished to rebut 
e idea that the whole landed property of Ireland was in the bands of 
pict va proprietors. If that explanation were not satisfactory, he 
Poe Le willing to give any satisfaction elsewhere which Colonel 
erceval might require. 


Here the Speaker interfered, and the conversation dropped. 


Let the ortho-~ 


to prevent the interference of the military in the collection of tithes in 
Ireland. His reasons were his objection to increase popular indigna- 
tion at the rejection of the Tithe Bill, and the very thin attendance of 
Members. 

He reserved to himself full scope on this subject; and in the next session op- 
portunities would occur of discussing the expediency of nullifying the proceedings 
of that House, and rejecting so many ope and salutary measures as the House 
of Lords, in the undoubted exercise of their constitutional right, had thought 
proper todo. Their right was one thing; the ts exercising it, and 
thus going against the sense of the people, was another. For instance, the Dis- 
senters’ Bill, the Jewish Disabilities Bill, the Warwick Disfranchisement Bill, 
the Bath and Bristol Railroad Bill (or Irish Bill, it might be called), and 
last, though not least, the Irish Tithe Bill. In addition to the rejection of these, 
they had mutilated other measures—the Coroners’ Bill, the Punishment of Death 
Bill, and the Bribery at Elections Bill. The allusion to the rejection of the 
Tithe Bill would rekindle great warmth, and possibly no public good would re- 
sult from it, particularly in Ireland. He therefore felt it more advisable to sa- 
crifice his Selings, and yield to the dictation of numbers, and to trust the cause 
of Ireland to the calmness and the cool forbearance to be exercised by the noble 
Lord now at the head of his Majesty’s Government, and to commit to his care 
the peace of Ireland and her real interests. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 

Lord Arrrorr stated, in reply to a question from Major BEAUCLERK, 
that 

. .. . after the positive refusal which had been given by the Lords, to @ 
measure which was really for the benefit of the Clergy, it was not his intention 
to propose any assistance, by way of grant, to that body ; nor did he believe 
it to be the wish of the House that he should suggest such a course. (Loud 
cheering.) As to what measures might be proposed next session, he would 
abstain from saying any thing upon the subject. 


2. Poor-Law Bit. 

The House of Commons had agreed to take the Lords’ amendments 
in this bill into consideration on Monday. On that day, accordingly, 
Lord AutuorrP explained the different alterations made by the Peers 
in the measure ; all of which he thought were such as the House might 
agree to, except one. Their Lordships had struck out of the bill the 
clause introduced by Mr. Langdale, which authorized Dissenting mi- 
nisters to claim admission into workhouses: the legal right of such 
ministers to claim admission was done away by the omission of the 
clause. Lord Althorp did not think, however, that practically this 
would be a grievance, as he felt quite assured that no ministers of reli- 
gion would be denied admission into the workhouses. He therefore 
moved that the amendments be agreed to. 

Mr. Hucues Hucurs moved that the amendments be read that day 
six months. 

Major Beavcierk, Sir S. WuHattey, Mr. Ricnarps, Mr. BENETT, 
Mr. R. Patmer, Mr. Honces, Mr. Harpy, Lord GRANVILLE SOMER= 
sET, and Mr. T. Artwoop, supported this amendment. 

Mr. Coszert spoke strongly against the bill. 

It was obvious that the design of the bill was to put an end to any relief being 
afforded to able-bodied labourers; while they had been told in that House that 
there was no intention whatever of interfering with the rights which the act of 
Elizabeth gave—that, in a word, that act was not to be impaired. But the 
right of the able-bodied labourer did not stand merely upon acts of Parliament 5 
it stood upon the ancient law of the land. The putative father of the bill would 
not deny the authority of Baron Gilbert, who laid it down most distinctly when 
speaking of the threefold division made of Church property. Mr. Cobbett then 
adverted to the bastardy clause, describing the promoters of the measure as la- 
bouring to carry into effect the anti-population principles of the Malthusian 
school. It was an attempt to prevent women from breeding—it was a vulgar, 
drover-like plan to stop breeding. Besides that, the bill was a gross violation of 
the fundamental principles of the constitution, and the rights of property, as 
well as those of individuals: he therefore fully expected that it would have to 
encounter the most formidable resistance throughout the country. Its poste 
ponement, then, till next session should have his most cordial support. 

Mr. Harvey insisted upon retaining the clause relative to the ad- 
mission of Dissenting Ministers into workhouses; but hoped the bill 
would pass now, and not be deferred. 

Why should they defer this measure to another session? To defer it, would 
be to defer every thing else of the many measures which had hitherto been de- 
layed, but which were promised for the next session. What was it which they 
had not been promised for the next session? It was to be the golden year of 
the Reformed Parliament, the jubilee of legislation, when all the important 
measures which had hitherto been delayed were to be brought forward and com- 
pleted. Todelay this bill, therefore, would be to postpone indefinitely those pro- 
mised reforms of which they had heard so much. He, under these circum- 
stances, hoped that the bill would not be postponed ; but he also hoped that the 
amendments to which he had referred would not be retained init. It was said 
that this bill was not understood in the country. It was well understood, and 
particularly so by that class to which it so much applied, he meant the land- 
lords. In the discussion with their tenants about the arrears of rent, th 
would hear about the pressure of taxation, and of course of the 8,000,000/. 
paid for poor-rates. It would then be said that the able-bodied labourers were 
not to obtain relief; that he would be more independent if he relied upon his 
own industry, than upon the chance of parochial relief. The labourer would 
say, “ Weil, then, Iam content; but let me lay out the produce of my labour 
in that way which will bring the largest quantity of food ;” and when he found 
daily in the City article of the Zimes, that in most of the towns on the Conti+ 
nent the labourer could purchase his bread for half the price at which it could 
be obtained in England, he would naturally look for the means of being enabled 

to make his purchase of the cheaper article. This would, in the result, lead 
to the repeal of the Corn-laws; and even on this ground he hoped this bill 
would pass. 

Mr. Hucues's amendment was then rejected, by 79 to 24. 

The amendments of the Lords, up to the 18th clause, were agreed 
to. ‘hat clause, which relates to the admission of Dissenting Minis- 
ters, was reinserted. The Duke of Wellington’s bastardy clauses were 
agreed to, by 59 to 19. An amendment by Mr. Acironsy, which 
would render corroborative evidence of the truth of the mother’s 
statement not indispensable in all cases, was rejected, by 44 to 4. 

A Committee of Conference with the Lords respecting the omission 
of the 18th clause was appointed. 


The Peers, on Wednesday, agreed to the reinsertion of the 18th 
clause, in order to save the bill from final rejection. Lord BroucHaM 
stated his strong objections to it; and said that it would not produce 





ofthe evening sitting, Mr. Henry Grattan withdrew a motion, 
which he had given netice on Monday, for an address to the King 


the effect intended. Still, on the whole, he thought it best not to insist 
upon the amendment made by the Peers; as the subject could be dis- 
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cussed again next session, when it would be found necessary, to amend 
the bill. In this Viseount MeLnougne concurred. 


0. APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE PEERS. 


Lord Broveuam, on Thursday, laid a bill on the table of the House 
of Peers for improving the mode of hearing and deciding appeals be- 
fore their Lordships. He thus described the present mode of pro- 
ceeding— 

When the first hearing of an appeal came on, two noble Lords sat and assisted 
at the opeuing ; two others attended the hearing on the other side. On the 
third day, two noble Lords, who had not been present before, came down and 
heard the reply. The cause was then set down for judgment ; and in the fourth 
instance, two noble Lords assisted at that judgment who had not heard the be- 
ginning, the middle, nor the end of the proceeding. Such a system was not 
in accordance with commion decency, either to noble Lords who were thus called 
in rotation to assist in appeal cases, to the suitors whose interests were to be 
considered, or to the House itself. 

He exposed the absurdity of appealing from the decisions of the 
Courts to persons utterly ignorant of the law. For instance, an appeal 
from the decision of thirteen Scotch Judges might be adjudicated by 
men as ignorant of the law of Scotland as of the law of Japan. It 
was also wrong that the same judge should have the power of revers- 
ing or confirming his own decisions. Yet at the same time, a judge 
who was not accustomed to the forensic strepitus would be worth no- 
thing asa judge. There was but a middle course to take; and that 
was to compose a due admixture of the various judges whose decisions 
were appealed against, on the principle of analogy to the Common 
Law Courts. 

The bill would give their Lordships the power of calling for the services of 
the Judges in equity, and of directing any case in which an appeal might be re- 
sorted to to be tried by a judicial Committee to be appointed under the bill. 
This judicial Committee would pronounce its judgment in open court, which 
would be reported to the House, and then the House would pronounce its judg- 
ment in open court. The rights and dignity of their Lordships’ House would 
be presérved inviolate as heretofore. He proposed that the judicial Committee 
should always have presiding over it either the Lord Chancellor for the time 
being, or the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench ; or a new officer, a Vice-Pre- 
sident, without salary, to be appointed by the Crown, and to hold rank next to 
the Privy Seal; and who must previously have filled the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, or Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, or of the Common Pleas. 
The Vice-President, however, would only be called upon to act when the Lord 
Chancellor or the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench might be prevented from 
presiding in consequence of being engaged elsewhere. 

Lord BroucHaM made several statements as to the amount of busi- 
ness he had got through, and the small number of cases left undecided ; 


and then pronounced an eulogium on the House of Peers as a court of 


revision and appeal from the decisions of the House of Commons. 

No impartial man who had watched the proceedings of the last two years could 
have failed to perceive that if there had been no House of Lords, the House of Com- 
mons must have stopped its legislation, or ifit had worked on it would have been 
covere? with blunders and absurdities. He spoke with all due respect for the House 
of Commons, for which he felt veneration. It was not their fault that they com- 
mitted errors, they must of necessity do so. With the competition which pre- 
vailed amongst 658 men, who were constantly striving one with another, it was 
impossible that the details of measures could receive the same calm and deliberate 
attention which they obtained in their Lordships’ House, where none of those 
distraction sprevailed. The noble and learned Lord then adverted to what he 
called the notable clause in the Justice of the Peace Bill, which the Commons 
insisted upon retaining, as a proof of absurd legislation. Their Lord had 
improved that and several other measures, and if, when they had th 
their hands, cutting away the rotten parts, they should sometim 
too far and cut off the head, of which there had been a recer : 
ance should be made for them. Ifasurgeon should cut too far, or not ia the 
tight direction, who would be so ridiculous as on that account to propose to blunt 
his knife and prevent him from operating at all? 
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0. Business or THE Court or CHANCERY. 

Sir Joun CampseEtt, in moving, on Thursday, for certain returns 
relative to the state of business in Lord Brougham’s Court, made the 
following statement. 

It gave him great pleasure to state, that in the Court of Chancery t) 
now no arrears subsisting ; which he believed had not been the 
since the days of Sir Thomas More. Nor did this arise from a 
the business of the Court, because, in fact, it had been progressi 
Thus in the three years 1825, 1826, and 1827, Lord Eldon 
5982 bills had been filed ; in 1828, 1829, and 1830, Lord 
Chancellor, 623) were filed; and during the first three years 
1833, that Lord Brougham had been Chancellor, the number of bills filed had 
increased to 7180. With regard to appeals from the Master of the Rolls and Vice- 
Chaneellor to the Lord High Chancellor, there had also been « similar increase. 
In 1825, 1826, and 1827, the appeals amounted.131 5; in 1323, 1529, and 1830, 
to 145; and in 1831, 1832, and 1833, to 164. The House would therefore see 
that a considerable increase had taken place in the business of the Court of 
Chancery, both with respect to original bills filed, and the number of appeals 
which had been set down. Notwithstanding this, however, it would appear, 
from the returns for which he was about to move, that alchough when the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor came into office in November 1850, 10! 
undisposed of ; constituting an actual arrear of rather more t 
two years’ business, yet at the close of the last sitting Lor Prougham left only 
35 undisposed of, the earliest of which was. set down on the Ist of February 
1834; so that, except two which had been abated in consequence of the death 
of parties, it might be said there was really no arrear whatever in the Court of 
Chancery. 

The appeals to the House of Peers had likewise been increasing. 

In 1825, 1826, and 1827, the appeals to the House of Lords were 221; in 
1828, 1829, and 1830, they were 214; while in 1831, 1832, and 1833, they 
amounted to 240. When the present Lord Chancellor came iuto office, 94 
appeals were undecided ; and at the present moment only 44 were undisposed 
of, the whole of which had been entered during the present session, except two 
which were adjourned at the request of parties. ‘There was, in fact, then no 
arrear in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Home expressed his satisfaction with the statement of Sir John 
Campbell; and hoped that attention would be paid to lessening the 
expense of legal proceedings. 

Yesterday, Mr. Lyncu complained of Sir John Campbell's remarks 
on the preceding day, which were calculated to mislead the public. 
There was in facta very considerable arrear of business in the Chan- 
cellor’s Court. 

Sir Joun CampseFxt said, he made the statements from the docu- 
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ments furnished him, and he could not entertain a doubt of their cor. 
rectness. What he had stated was substantially true; as Mr. Lynch, 
himself a Chancery barrister, must know. 

Mr. Lyncu declared there were upwards of two hundred cases un- 
moe F of; and when the Vice-Chancellor’s bill passed, there were 
only 214. 

Sir Joun CampseE tu again said, he believed the returns quoted were 
essentially true. 

|. MisceLLangous Supsects. 


Sovrn AvstraLian Cotony Bitz. This bill was read a second 
time in the House of Peers on Monday, and went through the Com. 
mittee on Tuesday; the report was received on Wednesday, and on 
Thursday the bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Cinque Ports Pitots Birt. The Duke of WELLINGTON opposed 
the second reading of this bill on Tuesday; and Lord Aucktanp ac- 
quiesced in its rejection, after promising to institte an inquiry into the 
whole system of pilotage in the country. 

INTERFERENCE OF Peers IN ELeEctions. Following up some ob- 
servations of the Earl of Warwick, on Tuesday, Lord Broucuam said, 
that although it was criminal forany Member of the House of Lords to 
be concerned in bribing, treating, or any other acknowledged illegal act, 
he did not hold it to be contrary to law for any Peer to interfere in 
elections in the same manner in which a Commoner could legally inter. 
fere. 

He spoke as a lawyer, and constitutionally. He was aware that such inter. 
ference on the part of Peers was contrary to a resolution of the House of Com- 
mons—but their Lordships had never admitted (whether rightly or wrongly their 
Lordships were the best judges) that they were concluded by a resolution of the 
other House of Parliament. It was, perhaps, a thing to be avoided, but it was 
not illegal—it was not contrary to the character of a constitutional man, a good 
subject, or a man of honour. The predecessor of the present Earl Marshal, who 
Was a very constitutional man, attempted not only to interfere in, but to vote at 
elections—that was to say, he offered to vote; but his vote was of course re. 
jected. He held that a Peer was entitled by law to canvass, though it was de- 
clared improper for him to do so by the resolution of the House of Commons. 
The respect which he had for the resolution of the House of Commons would 
ipso him individually from interfering in elections; but if he should do so, 
1e would hold that he did no dishonourable act, nor any thing which could aflix 
a stain upon his character. 

Joist Srock Banks. Lord WHarncuirre asked Viscount Mel- 
bourne, on Thursday, whether Government had made or intended to 
make any regulation which should provide for the security of joint 
stock banks? At present it was well known, that not one tenth of 
the capital advertised was actually subscribed; and yet these banks 
would probably establish a number of branch banks in different places. 
The sufficiency of the parent bank to meet its engagements ought cer- 
tainly to be looked after by Government; and the branch banks should 
also be liable for the amount of their respective issues. 

Lord MrEtsourne said, he believed the system to which allusion had 
been made was not only injurious to other banks, but to the community 
at large. 

He was aware that within the last month or six weeks symptoms of incon- 
venience had been manifested. But Government had not received any informa- 
tion that the circulating medium in the country had been increased by the issues 
of branch banks to any dangerous extent. Some regulation on the subject was, 
he conceived, necessary ; but he was not prepared to say what that regulation 
should be. The subject was certainly one of importance ; and his serious atten~ 
tion should be directed to it during the recess. 

Justices or THE Peace Birt. Onthe motion of Lord Brovcuay, 
the Peers, on Wednesday, refused to concur in the amendments made 
by the Commons in this bill as sent down by the Peers. Their Lord- 
ships had struck out two clauses relating to the mode of taking evidence 
by Justices of the Peace, and also to their power of awarding special 
punishments. The Commons insisting on the reiusertion of these 
clauses, to which the Peers would not agree, the bill was rejected. 

County Coroners’ Bit. The Peers having refused to reinsert 
the clause in this bill which throws open Coroners’ Courts to the 
public, Mr. Warpurron moved, on Wednesday, that the Lord’s 
amendments be taken into consideration that day three months. Sir 
Joun CAMPBELL seconded the motion; which was supported by Lord 
Aruorpe and passed. So the bill is lost. 

ImpRISONMENT FoR Drzr. Sir Jonun Campnett, on Wednesday, 
gave notice, that early next sessioi he should move for leave to bring 
in a bill to abolish imprisonment for debt. 

Brer Brut. The Lords’ amendments to this bill were considered 
on Thursday, in the House of Commons. Mr. Hume divided the 
House against the clause which authorizes the domiciliary visits of the 
Police ; but his motion was rejected, by 29 to 12, and the amendments 
finally agreed to. 

CHARGE aGAInst Lord ELLENzoroucH. Mr. RutTHVeEN gave 
notice, yesterday, of a motion next session respecting the conduct of 
Lord Ellenborough; who, as Clerk of the Court of King’s Bench, had 
applied the interest of 50007. Exchequer Bills, which belonged to the 
public, to his own private use. Mr. Sprine Rice protested against 
any such notice being made; it was most unfair on the last day of the 
session to bring such a charge, which could not be rebutted in Parlia- 
ment for six months to come. Mr. Hume remarked, that Lord Ellen- 
borough had accounted for the manner in which he had applied the 
money. Mr. Hri1 said, that as one of the persons who had con- 
ducted the inquiry, he could declare Lord Ellenborough’s conduct had 
been as upright and honourable as a man’s could be. After some 
further conversation, in which for some time Mr. Ruruven pertinaci- 
ously adhered to his original charge, the notice of motion was worde 
in such a way as to convey no personal imputation on Lord Ellen- 
borough. 

0. Tur PRorocatIon, 


The King proceeded yesterday to the House of Peers, and took his 
seat upon the throne. The Commons were summoned; and the 
Speaker, attended by about eighty Members, having appeared, the Royal 
assent was given to several bills. The Speaker delivered the usual 
address relative to the labours of the session. His Majesty then re- 
ceived the Speech from the Lord Chancellor, which he read as follows: 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen—-The numerous and important questions which have in 
the present, as in the two preceding years, been submitted to your consideration, have 
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imposed upon you the necessity of extraordinary exertions ; and it is with a deep sense 
of the care and labour which you have bestowed upon the public business, that I at 
length close this protracted session, and release you from your attendance, 

«I continue to receive from all Foreign Powers assurances of their friendly dispo- 
sition. 

“The negotiations, on account of which the Conferences in London upon the affairs 
of the Low Countries were suspended, lave not yet been brought to a close ; and I have 
still to lament the continued postponement of a final settlement between Holland and 

elgium. 

e “On the other hand, I have derived the most sincere and lively satisfaction from the 
termination of the civil war which had so long distracted the kingdom of Portugal ; and 
I rejoice to think that the treaty which the state of affuins in Spain and Portugal 
induced me to conclude with the King of the French, the Queen Regent of Spain, and 
the Regent of Portugal, and which has already heen laid before you, coutributed mate- 
rially to produce this happy result, 

“ Events have siuce occurred in Spain to disappoint, for a time, the hopes of tran- 
quillity in that country, which the pacification of Portugal had inspired. To-these 
events, so important to Great Britain, I shall give my most serious attention, in con- 
cert with France and with the other Powers who are parties to the treaty of the 22d of 
April; and the good understanding which prevails between me and my Allies, en- 
courages me to expect that our united endeavours will be attended with success. 

“The peace of Turkey remains undisturbed, and I trust that no event will happen in 
that quarter to interrupt the tranquillity of Europe. 

“ T have not failed to observe with approbation, that you have directed your atten- 
tion to those domestic questions which more immediately affect the general welfare of 
the community, and I have had much satisfaction in sanctioning yonr wise and bene- 
volent inteutions by giving my assent to the Act for the amendment and better ad- 
ministration of the laws relating to the Poor in England and Wales. It will be my 
duty to provide that the authority necessarily vested in Commissioners nominated by 
the Crown, be exercised with temperaz:ce and caution; and I entertain a confident ex- 
pectation, that its prudent and judicious application, as well as the discreet enforcement 
of the other provisions of the Act, will, by degrees, remedy the evils which at present 
prevail; and whilst they elevate the character, will increase the comforts, and improve 
the condition of my people. 

* The amendment of the Law is one of your first and most important duties, and I 
rejoice to perceive that it has occupied so much of your attention, The establishment 
of a Central Court for the trial of offences in the Metropolis and its neighbourhood will, 
I trust, improve the administration of justice within the populous sphere of its jurisdic- 
tion, and afford a useful example to every other part of the kingdom. 

“ To the important subjects of our Jurisprudence and of our Municipal Corporations, 
your attention will naturally be directed early in the uext session. You may always 
rest assured of my disposition to cooperate with you in such useful reformations, 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I thank you for the readiness with which 
you have granted the Supplies. The Estimates laid before you were somewhat lowe 
than those of former years, although they included several extraordinary charges, 
which will not again occur, The same course of economy will still be steadily pur- 
sued, The continued increase of the revenue, notwithstanding the repeal of so many 
taxes, affords the surest proof that the resources of the country are unimpaired, aud jus- 
tifies the expectation that a perseverance in judicious and well-considered measures will 
still further promote the industry and augment the wealth of my people. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—It gives me great gratification to believe, that in 
returning to your several counties, you will find a prevalence of general tranquillity 
and of active industry amongst all classes of society. I humbly hope that Divine Pro- 
vidence will vouchsafe a continuance and increase of these blessings; and in any cir- 
cumstances which may arise, [ shail rely with confidence upon your zeal and fidelity. 
And I rest satisfied that you will inculcate and encourage that obedience to the laws, 
aud that observance of the duties of religion and morality, which are the only secure 
foundations of the power and happiness of empires.” s 

After the Speech was finished, the King took his departure, attended 
by several of the Peers. The Commons then retired to their own 
House, where the Speaker read acopy of the speech; and the whole 
then separated. 














Che Caurt. 

Tue King reviewed the troops in the quadrangle of Windsor Castle 
on Sunday morning, and afterwards attended divine service in the 
chapel. On Monday, his Majesty had asmall dinner-party. On Tues- 
day, Lord Althorp arrived at the Castle; and after luncheon drove 
round the Park in company with Sir Herbert Taylor. The King 
came to town on Wednesday. Soon after his arrival, he held aChapter 
of the Order of the Garter. Earl Bathurst delivered the ribbon and 
the order worn by his late father; which his Majesty conferred upon 
the Duke of Nortoik, with the usual ceremonial. 

The Levee was then held. Among the company were the Earls of 
Rosslyn, Orkney, and Mulgrave, Lord Forester, Mr. Littleton, Sir 
William Ingilby, Sir Hudson Lowe, and the Bishop of Rochester. 
The King returned to Windsor in the evening. 

On Friday, the King again came to town, and was shortly after- 
wards visited by the Duke of Cumberland. A court was held at one 
o’clock, attended by the Cabinet Ministers, the Duke of Argyll as Lord 
Steward, and Lord Albemarle as Master of the Horse. A Privy 
Council was then held, composed of the above persons; and the 
King’s speech on the prorogation of Parliament was agreed upon. 
Soon after two o’clock, his Majesty went in state to the House of 
Peers, attended by several members of the Household, the Yeomen 
Guard, Marshalmen, &c. arrayed in their usual paraphernalia, The 
procession consisted of four carriages and six, besides the state-coach, 
drawn by eight horses. A detachment of Life Guards escorted the 
procession. The King took his seat on the throne a few minutes 
before three o’clock. The attendance of ladies was very numerous, 
not only in the body of the House, but in the Gallery, Painted Cham- 
ber, and the avenues. The show was extremely brilliant. The 


King appeared in good health and spirits; but his walk betokene- 


the infirmity of age. ‘There was some clapping of hands, as he passed 

through the Painted Chamber to take his seat on the throne. His 

Majesty’s tone as he read the speech was, as usual, firm and decided. 
he procession returned to the Palace a few minutes before four. 

The Queen is enjoying excellent health and spirits on her Conti- 
nental tour. On the Ist instant, her Majesty was received at Insels- 
berg, in the Duke of Saxe-Gotha’s territory, with Royal honours. 
4er suite travelled in two open carrieges, each drawn by six horses. 
She made a short visit to the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and then proceeded 
on her way to Altenstein. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria arrived on Tues- 
day at Tunbridge Wells. ‘The Yeomanry Cavalry, and the inhabi- 
tants of the place generally, assembled to welcome the arrival of their 
illustrious guests. A party of forty young ladies strewed flowers 
before their path. A loyal address was presented, and most graciously 
received. }'estivities commenced at once on their arrival, anda general 
illumination took place in the evening. 

, It is mentioned in the German papers, that the Dutchess of Kent 
intends to visit Ostend in the course of a few days, and spend some 
time with the King and Queen of Belgium, who have arrived there. 


Che Metropolis. 
, The Cou:t of Common Council met on Saturday ; and, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Richard Taylor, an address was voted to Earl Grey on 











his retirement from office. It was couched in terms of high admira- 
tion for his Lordship’s private and public character, and gratitude for 
the services of his long political life in the cause of Reform. On 
Monday, the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and principal ae officers, 
accompanied by Mr. Taylor and other gentlemen, waited on KarlGrey, 
in Downing Street. The Recorder read the address, and his Lordship 
made a suitable reply. Lord John Russell, Mr. Ellice, and Mr. 
Charles Wood, were with his Lordship during the ceremony. 

The proprietors of East India Stock met on Wednesday, to con- 
sider the amount of compensation to be awarded to the maritime offi- 
cers of the Company. The Chairman, Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, 
stated several reasons why the compensation should be less than that 
allowed to the civil and military officers— 

The persons in the direct service of the Company were already, by law or 
usage, entitied to superannuation allowances; but no such principle existed im 
the maritime service. It was differently constituted. With the exception of the 
commanders and officers of the Company’s own ships, the members of that ser~ 
vice were appointed by private owners, and not by the Company. The re- 
muneration of maritime servants consisted for the most part of commercial pri- 
vileges, affording an opportunity for the profitable employment of capital. The 
Directors considered no comparison could be made between the claims to con- 
sideration of commanders and officers, whose opportunity of procuring benefit 
was derived chiefly from trade, and other contingent sources, to those of clerks 
and officers, who received a subsistence from the time they enter the service to 
the time of their death, without being afforded any opportunity of acquiring & 
fortune. Commanders and officers were never considered entitled to pensions 
without they came within the provisions of the ‘ Poplar Fund” \ fund 
established by the officers themselves) ; while, on the other hand, clerks were 
always pensioned off. Nor could the Court of Directors admit the claim of offi- 
cers of the freighted service, dependent as they were on employment front 
private connexion and influence with owners, whose business did not necessarily 
cease with the discontinuance of the Company’s trade, and not entitled to be 
put on a footing with the commanders’ and officers’ own service. 

He explained, that the original intentions ofthe Directors had been 
in some measure modified— 

The plan of the Company was, to give 1,500/. to commanders in the freighted 
service ; such grant to be restricted to those who had an interest in ships built 
originally for the Company, and whose contracts have expired. Strong objec 
tions having been made to that restriction, the Court of Directors are willing 
to extend the grant of compensation to all commanders and officers who have 
been in actual employ of the Company within the period of five years antece- 
dent to the 22d of April 1834, upon their declaring it was their intention to 
follow their profession in the maritime service of the Company. The Court 
proceeded to state, that the compensation of 1814, on the opening of the India 
trade, was relied on by the maritime service as a ground for increase of compen~ 
sation, but that was restricted |to commanders who might fall into decay. The 
Court of Directors did not think their profession would cease altogether by the 

essation of the Company’s trade. The Court, however, consider that to such 

commanders as may fall into distress a provision should be made, by the adoption 
of a graduated scale from 1501 downwards. The plan of the Company did 
not include any in the freighted service below the fourth mates. The Court of 
Directors, however, proposed that surgeon-mates should be paid the same as 
fourth mates; 1002. to fifth and sixth mates; and 50/. to such boatswains and 
gunners who shall have made two voyages at least in the Company’s service. 

Mr. Weeding proposed an increased scale of compensation— 

Instead of the scale of compensation laid down by the Court of Directors, he 
should propose ** that such commanders and officers as had been ten years in 
the Company’s service, reckoning from the time they first entered to the termi- 
nation of their last voyage, should receive 250/. per year; chief mate, 160/. per 
year; second mate, 140/. per year; surgeon, 140/. per year; Sd mate, 100/. 
year; purser, 100. per year; 4th mate, 70d. per year; assistant surgeon, 70/. 
per year; 5th and Gth mates, 50/. per year; midshipman, 5O/. per year; boat- 
swain and gunner 25/. per year. Widows to have half their husbands’ 
pensions during widowhood ; children the usual provision.” The grants to the 
officers, it should be observed, referred to those who had served for ten years. 
Then came gratuities. He proposed that those who had not been ten years in 
the Company’s service should have their reward computed according to their 
rank and time of service, in proportion to the pensions granted to those who had 
served ten years. He also proposed, that a compensation should be given to all 
commanders and officers who had not served for five years up to the 8th of August 
1854, when the bill which deprived them of employment had passed; and 
further, that a reasonable compensation should be given, in addition to the 
foregoing scale, to the commanders and officers of ships whose term of contract 
had not expired ; and that on these latter points the Directors should submit 
their decision to the Court of Proprietors. 

Sir Charles Forbes, Mr. Fielder, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and Mr. 
Twining, spoke in favour of the amendment. The Chairman opposed 
it: he said the proposed scale of compensation would require 430,000/. 
principal money, to supply the annuities. The amendment, however, 
was carried, by a vote of 52 to 26; anda ballot was demanded, and fixed 
for Wednesday next. 

The clause in the Bank charter which provides that after the Ist 
instant Bank of England notes shall be a legal tender, is beginning to 
produce the effect which was anticipated by men who had considered 
the subject. The country bankers being no longer obliged to pay in 
gold, have in many instances allowed the branches of the Bank of 
England to get possession of the whole, or nearly the whole, of their 
stock ; and this gold the branch banks send up to the parent Bank, in 
order that the latter may be enabled to make a grand display of bullion 
in its official returns. But while all this is going on, and the country is 
gradually robbed of its gold for the purpose of sending it up to London, 
if any one tenders a 50/. Bank of England note to a branch bank and 
asks for gold, he cannot get it, and is told that if he will bring one of 
their own branch notes they will give him gold, but that they cannot 
give gold for a Bank of England note but on payment of a premium 
of 4 per cent.— Times. 

The Bank has published the following account of its liabilities and 
assets, on the average of the quarter from the 6th of May to the 29th 
of July, both inclusive. 

LIABILITIES. 

Circulation......+..0++ + €19,110,000 





AssETs, 
Securities ......+.. +++. £28,502,000 








Deposits .....eeeeesese+ 15,675,000 Bullion ....s.eeeseeee+ 8,598,000 
£34,785,000 £37,100,000 


[This return is faulty: it should have been made up to the 5th of 
August. As it only extends to the 29th of July why was it not pub- 
lished in the Gazette of the Ist of August? The Zimes accounts for 
this, by supposing that it was originally made up to the regular period 
but that Lord Althorp, not liking the appearance of the return 
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. directed it to be altered, with a view to conceal the recent diminution 
of the stock of bullion. } 

Several large seizures of machinery, about to be illegally exported to 
France and Holland, have been recently made by the revenue-officers ; 
and itis believed that the praciice has been curried on to a very large ex- 
tent. Onthe Ist instant, Mr. George Swainson, a tide surveyor of cus- 
toms, on going on board the Columbine steamer, Captain Corbin, 
master, bound to Hamburg, had his suspicions excited by a package 
which had been shipped as a mill-shaft, and the external appearance of 
which bore that description. Upon a very minute examination, it 
sounded hollow ; when Swainson ordered a hole to be cut inthe middle, 
by which he found that the external part was an entire deception, and 
made into the form of a mill-shaft. It proved to be a case fifteen feet 
long, containing 2840 spindles for bobbin-net machinery, which he seized 
and delivered at the King’s warehouse, where it was valued at 140/. 
The officers have declared it to be one of the neatest deceptions they 
ever witnessed. A similar seizure of bobbin-.net machinery was made 
On a steamer bound to France a few weeksago. Of course no owner 
has appeared to claim the contraband property. [To prohibit the ex- 
portation of machinery, is a miserable method of keeping up our manu- 
facturing superiority. It is impossible to prevent machine-makers from 
emigrating, though that has been attempted. Why then, should not a 
fair and open trade in machinery be encourrged? ‘The Americans ridi- 
cule our prohibitory regulations. They find no difficulty whatever in 
procuring drawings of our latest inventions, and men who can copy them 
well. ‘The great Waltham Company, near Boston, have carried on a 
successful business in this way for many years. ] 

The ceremony of laying the first stone of a large new school-house, 
for the Sunday and Infant School of the united parishes of St. Margaret 
and St. John, Westminster, took place on Tuesday. The ceremony 
was performed by the Reverend Lord John Thynne, Prebendary of 
Westminster. This structure, which will be on a very large scale, is com- 
menced in consequence of the efforts of a few individuals in the united 
parishes. The Dean and Chapter of Westminster, the National 
Society, and the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, offered to 
those gentlemen 650/. conditionally, on their guaranteeing to raise not 
Jess than 200/. ‘That condition the Committee readily undertook ; and 
among their neighbours they soon realized the sum. The Education 
Commissioners also guaranteed 6001. on the completion of the building. 
Many subscriptions have since been received. Sir F. Burdett has sub- 
scribed 1001. / and the Duchess of Kent (with a subscription ) has con- 
sented to become the patroness. There were 911 children present 
belonging to the different charitable schools. 

Sir John Hobhouse has given instructions for two new lodges to be 
erected in St. James’s Park; one at Storey’s Gate, and one at the en- 
trance from the Stable-yard. Sir John has also given orders for new 
lodges to be erected in the inside of the enclosure, similar to those in 
Kensington Gardens, for the gate-keepers and constables. More 
benches are also directed to be placed in the malls as well as in the 
inside of the enclosures, for the better accommodation of the public. 

A pair of those beautiful and diminutive animals, the guevi, or pigmy 
antelopes, has just been added to the collection at the Surry Zoological 
Gardens. They are the smallest and least known of the whole genus, 
and have been called the royal antelopes. The only specimen previ- 
ously brought to England was one in the collection of his late Majesty, 
at Windsor. They scarcely exceed a foot in height; are of a uniform 
reddish-brown colour, with legs not much thicker than a goose-quill ; 
and will bound with ease over a wall twelve feet high. They were 
brought from Senegal, and are remarkably mild and gentle in disposition. 
— Chronicle. 

Mr. Glossop has returned to his old quarters and taken the Vic- 
toria Theatre of Mr. Abbott. The new management commences 
the Ist of next month; and it is intended to give operas on an ex- 

- tended scale, and with an efficiency hitherto unprecedented at a minor 
theatre. Mrs. Wood, Sapio, and a host of first-rate vocalists, are en-~ 
gaged or in treaty with.— Morning Herald. 

Between four and five o’clock on Sunday afternoon, an eagle, having 
burst the trammels of its prison-house, was observed in the New Kent 
Road, soaring with majestic flight, and hending its course towards the 
Thames. Such an unusual occurrence attracted the notice of a great 
number of persons; but whence the winged fugitive made its escape, 
or where it has taken up its abode, is not. known. 

Messrs. Cubitt, the builders, of Belgrave Square, Pimlico (brothers 
to the firm of that name in Gray’s Inn Road), summoned the whole of 
their workmen before them yesterday week, and told them that unless 
they signed the declaration agreed to at the London Tavern, that they 
were not members of any Trades Union, they should be no longer con- 
tinued in their employment. The whole of the men, with but one ex- 
ception, put on their hats and left the premises. The next morning, 
upwards of sixty returned to their employment, and signed the decla- 
ration. 

On the 4th instant, five lunatic paupers belonging to the parish of 
Greenwich, were removed from that place to the asylum near Maid- 
stone, in one of Wheatley’s stage-coaches, drawn by four horses, accom- 
panied by five overseers of the poor, a churchwarden, one of his sides- 
men, and a keeper.— Greenwich Gazette. [We recommend the parish 
of Greenwich to the special and early attention of Mr. Frankland 
Lewis and his brother Commissioners under the new Poor- Law Bill. ] 

At the Middlesex Sessions, on Thursday, Major-General Ouscley 
was tried for assaulting a lodging-housekeeper, who lives in York 
Street, Bryanstone Square, and from whom the General had hired 
some apartments. It was stated in the evidence, that the General had 
made “improper overtures” to a female member of the prosecutor's 
family: the family held a consultation together, and in the course of it 
the General was called an “old villain.” (He is a fine-looking man of 
sixty.) This expression was mentioned to the defendant by a servant, 
and he immediately went down to the parlour and struck the prosecutor. 


Three working men and two Policemen swore, that hearing cries of 


** Murder!” and “ Police!” they entered the house, and found General 
Ouseley on the floor, and the family standing round as if they had been 
beating him: his face was scratched, and he called for assistance. ‘The 
Jury found the defendant “ guilty ;” and he was sentenced to pay a fine 
- of 100/., and to find sureties to keep the peace. [This account is abridged 





from the report in the Herald. If the particulars are correctly given, 
General Ouseley richly deserved both his beating and fine: he will 
take care another time how he makes “improper overtures” to the 
daughters of lodging-housekeepers, or others in a rank of life below his 
own. | 


At the Queen Square Office, on Saturday, two drivers of Shillibeer’s 
omnibuses were charged with stopping at a place in Charing Cross. A 
few days before, Mr. Gregorie the Magistrate, had fined other drivers 
for the same offence, without permitting Mr. Shillibeer to prove that he 
had legal authority for his omnibuses stopping at the place in question, 
But on Saturday, Mr. Humfrey, a barrister, attended, and proved that 
Mr. Shillibeer had the permission of the Woods and Forests, and of 
the party before whose door his vebicle stopped, for the liberty he had 
taken. The drivers were therefore blameless, and were discharged; 
but Mr. Gregorie acted in a very hasty and prejudiced manner in fining 
Shillibeer’s men on the previous occasion. 

Several omnibus-drivers and conductors have been fined at the diffe- 
rent Police-offices during the week, for overcharges, assaults, and inso- 
lent conduct to their passengers, 

Henry Allen was committed from the Hatton Garden Office on 
Saturday, for concealing himself in the British Museum, with the 
intent to carry off some of the coins. 

Captain Stoneham, late of the Guards, and his servant, were thrown 
out of the Captain’s cab in the Birdcage Walk, St. James’s Park, yes. 
terday week, close by Mr. O’Connell’s residence, and were seriously 
hurt. Mr. O’Connell saw the accident from his windows, and imme- 
diately had the sufferers taken into his house and attended by his own 
surgeon. They were afterwards removed to Captain Stoneham’s house, 

On Tuesday afternoon, a wherry containing ten persons, while 
crossing the River off Wapping, was run down by the Harlequin 
Margate steamer. The boat sunk, and the ten persons were immersed 
in the stream; but by the activity of the watermen, who put out their 
boats, the lives of the whole party were saved. ‘The Captain of the 
steam-boat was held to bail at the Thames Office, to answer any charge 
that might be brought against him for negligence in steering his boat. 

Mr. Boswell Gregory, son of Dr. Olinthus Gregory, of Woolwich, 
was drowned on the 6th instant, by the upsetting of a boat in the 
Thames, near Woolwich. He and two other gentlemen had just left 
a steam-boat which was already at some distance, when a heavy swell, 
caused by the action of the paddles, gave a sudden heave to the boat, 
destroyed the balance of one of the gentlemen who was standing up- 
right, so that he fell over the boatman, and upset the boat. Mr. Bos- 
well Gregory and his companions were of course immediately thrown 
into the water. The latter, being good swimmers, were enabled to keep 
themselves above water, and were at length with difficulty saved: but 
Mr. Gregory did not rise once. 

On Monday evening, an apple was thrown with great force at the 
window of a house in Wilmington Square, Pentonville, where a young 
lady was standing ; a piece of glass struck her near the eye, 2 i it Is 
feared she will lose her sight. 

On Saturday morning, a boy of thirteen, the son of a respectable 
person named Sexley, attempted to commit suicide by throwing himself 
into the Regent’s Canal, near to the foot of Primrose Hill. He was 
got out after being under water four minutes, and was recovered. 

Last Saturday night, while James Hobery, a servant of Mr. Charles 
Hart, of Duke Street, Westminster, was riding a horse from town 
towards Dorking, to meet his master, he was stopped by two men, 
near Southborough Hill; one of them seized the horse’s bridle, the 
other presenting a pistol, demanded his money, and attempted to pull 
him from his horse. They took 4s. 6d. from his waistcoat-pocket; 
and on his refusing to give more money, one of them snapped a 
percussion pistol in his face; which did not take effect; the cap flew 
off, and struck him. ‘The robber then put a fresh cap on the pistol, 
und put it to Hobery’s head; he caught it with his left hand ; the rob- 
ber snapped the pistol, and the contents shattered the poor fellow’s 
hand and arm. The robbers are not yet apprehended. 

A black man, well known as the sweeper of the crossing from the 
end of Sidney’s Alley to Coventry Street, was on Tuesday carried in 
a state of intoxication to the Station-house in Bow Street; but died 
on the way. His wife stated, that he had a hundred pounds in the 


Funds, the produce of the “savings” of his calling; and that on the 


Monday preceding, she had taken more money to a stock-broker to be 
invested. 





Che Country. 

It is stated the King will visit Staffordshire in the course of a few 
days; and that he will be guest of the Earl of Lichfield, at Shug: 
borough.-_Leamington Courier. 

The election for the Eastern division of Gloucestershire terminated 
on Tuesday, in the return of Mr. Codrington; the numbers being— 
for Codrington, 2770, for Tracy Leigh, 2709. This defeat of the Whig 
candidate is attributed partly to the start in the canvass gained by Mr. 
Codrington, and partly to the exercise of Tory intimidation on the 
voters. The defeated party had rather a strong meeting in their Com- 
mittee-room at Cheltenham after the result was ascertained, and de- 
claimed loudly in favour of the Ballot. Mr. Hanbury Tracy, father 
of Mr. Tracy Leigh, and Member for Tewkesbury, was present, and 
was pressed warmly to promise his vote in favour of Mr. Grote’s 
motion next session; but he declined giving any pledge on the subject. 
The interference of the Magistracy in favour of the Tory candidate 
excites much indignation. ‘ 

A serious riot rook place at Stroud on Tuesday, the second day of 
the polling in that very independent district; and much injury was 
done to the George Inn, a Blue or Tory house, in the way. of break- 
ing the windows and damage to the doors. It appears, fromthe reports 
in circulation, that the Blue party had hired a set of well-known 
boxers. The presence of those fellows quite infuriated the electors, 
whose indignation burst forth in a state of wild and angry disorder. 
general attack was made with bricks, &c. on the George Inn, with a 
view of getting at the boxers. The attack was resisted, and brickbats 


| were flying in showers ; one of which unfortunately struck Mr. Marling, 


a Magistrate of the county, on the face, and knocked out two of bis 
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teeth. The voters ultimately put the boxers hors de combat, by making 
them take to their heels. The cavalry of the town and of some of the 
neighbouring districts were called out. : 

The Corporation of Bristol have voted the freedom of that city to 
Lord Granville Somerset, for his exertions in superintending the pas- 
sing of the Railroad Bill through the House of Commons. ; 

The Marquis of Bristol’s noble seat at Ickworth, in Suffolk, which 
will be one of the most superb edifices in the kingdom, is nearly com- 
pleted. It was projected by the late Earl of Bristol, Bishop of Derry, 
who at his death bequeathed ample funds to defray the expense of the 
puilding. ['This was the famous Bishop who lived so many years in 
Italy, away from his country and his see, amidst the most gross dissi- 

ation. 

Pe tc paabed that Dr. Raffles is about to leave his charge at Great 
George Street Chapel, Liverpool; having accepted an invitation to 
succeed the late Reverend Rowland Hill, at Surry Chapel, London.— 
Liverpool Paper. 

The case of Mr. J. R. Stephens was brought before the Wesleyan 
Conference, sitting in London, on Tuesday last; when the minutes of 
the Manchester circuit were confirmed. <A resolution was subsequently 
passed, that Mr. Stephens should be appointed to a circuit, on his 
giving a pledge to abstain from interfering any further in the matter of 
the separation of the Church from the State. In case the answer from 
Mr. Stephens should not be received during the sitting of the Confer- 
ence, the President was authorized to receive the same and act accord- 
ingly. When the account was despatched, Mr. Stephens’s reply had 
not been received.— Hull Advertiser. ['The Methodist Conference are 
said to be at variance with a numerous portion of the Methodist body 
on the separation of Church and State. ] 

The accounts from the hop grounds in Kent are very favourable ; 
and great improvement is everywhere visible, in consequence of the 
recent fine weather. In grounds a month since thought hardly worth 
picking, there will be an average quantity; all the then backward bine 
is advancing well at present. Except where there had been blight, the 
crop will be quite if not more than an ayerage one. 

There is this year a great diminution of Jrish labourers employed in 
getting in the English harvest. This, we trust, augurs well for the 
state of home labour in Ireland, and restores to the English labourer 
an advantage which he has been for many past years deprived of.— 
Globe. 

On Monday afternoon, the inhabitants of the villages near and at 
Melton Mowbray were alarmed at hearing an unusual noise, something 
like the distant discharge of cannon or the blasting of rocks: by some 
it was supposed to bea slight shock of an earthquake. At Great Dalby, 
it shook the’ houses as if the tables and chairs up stairs were falling 
down. At Twyford, some men were reaping, and they perceived the 
earth shake under them. At Barkby, a meteor or ball of fire was seen; 
the noise was distinctly heard at Melton, and the sound was as the fall- 
ing of several houses.—Lincoln Paper. 

The number of female foresters in the Rochdale district is upwards 
of 1,300. In the summer season, scarcely a week passes in which 
these females do not hold an anniversary at one public-house or another, 
either at Rochdale or some of the neighbouring villages. They are 
generally dressed in green.—Liverpool Mercury. 

Grouse are this season most abundant in Yorkshire, the northern 
counties of England, and in Scotland. The manors on which game 
is strictly preserved, far in the north, have been let at higher rents 
this year than on any former occasion. 

The Doncaster Gazette mentions that an extraordinary operation was 
lately performed by a farrier at Thorne, Yorkshire; who is said to 
have made an incision into a horse’s stomach, and to have taken out 
the sole and heel of ashoe! The horse, it is said, is completely re- 
covered. 

The daughter of a blacksmith, of St. Ives, has for the last two months 
been voiding needles from various parts of her body; and in one in- 
stance a needle came from her eye. We are surprised at the cause of 
this girl putting herself to such torture for no purpose that we can dis- 
cover, as she makes no profit by it. The story, we hear, is curious: 
a gipsy called at the door of her mother to sell some needles, and not 
feeling inclined to purchase any, the woman said, “If you do not buy 
them, it will be worse for you ;” and the believers seem to be impressed 
with a conviction that the gipsy had the power of inflicting on this girl 
a torture that no one would suppose she would willingly submit her- 
self to.— Stamford News. 


_ At the Chester Assizes, two men, named Mosley and Garside, were 
indicted for the murder of Mr. Thomas Ashton, on the 3d of January 
1831. At the period in question, there was a dispute at Werneth, 
Ashton, and Stayley, between themasters and their workmen, and much 
‘excitement prevailed. On the evening of the 3d of January, Mr. T. 
Ashton, who had the superintendence of the Apthorne Mill for his 

rother James, was seen proceeding towards the Apthorne Mill, 
through the Apthorne Lane; and, at the same time, three men were 
seen going in the same direction. Immediately afterwards, the report 
‘of a pistol-shot was heard; no notice was taken of it, as nothing was 
Suspected ; but soon afterwards, Mr. Ashton was found lying on his 
back, on the road, and quite dead, from the effect of a pistol-ball which 
passed through his body. William Mosley, one of the three men, was 
apprehended ; and he then made a confession that Garside was the man 
who fired the shot, and that he and the two Mosleys had agreed with 
one Samuel. Scholefield, one of the Unionists, to perpetrate the deed ; for 
which they were to receive 10/., supplied from the funds of the Unions. 
This William Mosley was admitted King’s evidence at the trial against 
his brother and Garside. The J ury found that Garside was the actual 
murderer, and returned a general verdict of Guilty against both the pri- 
Soners ; who instantly fainted in the dock. Sentence of death was 
passed ; but has not yet been executed, as the city Sheriffs maintain 
that the recent bill for regulating the criminal jurisdiction of Chester 
has relieved them from the duty, and the county Sheriffs declare that it 
18 no business of theirs. The men must be respited till the executioner 
named. Garside thinks that he ought to have been admitted King’s 
evidence against the two Mosleys, as, when in confinement for a theft 
in Derby gaol, he made a similar confession to that of William Mosley, 


—with this exception, that he charged Mosley, not himself, with being 


the actual murderer. Not one of the three had any quarrel with or 
cause of complaint against Mr. Ashton; whom they murdered for 
3i. 6s. 8d. each! Further inquiries are in progress; and it is said that 
other Unionists are implicated. Scholefield, who paid the murderers the 
money is in custody, and it is almost certain that he received the ten 
pounds for the purpose of hiring mento murder Mr. Ashton, from the 
Unionist Committee. Another man, named Isherwood, is also impli- 
cated, and in custody. 

A cause was tried on the 6th instant, at the Cornwall Assizes, held 
at Bodmin, which excited much interest. It was an action brought by 
Mr. Trevanion, a gentleman of fortune in the county, against Mr. W. 
Daubuz, another Cornish gentleman, for damages for the seduction of 
Mrs, Trevanion. The evidence is generally unfit for our columns: it 
proved that the parties carried on their illicit intercourse in the most 
open and shameless manner. It was also clear that Mr. Trevanion 
neglected his wife ; and, it would seem, purposely threw her into the 
society of Mr. Daubuz and other gentlemen. His noteto Mr. Daubuz, 
after the amour became so notorious that it was necessary for him to 
interfere, was a model of high-bred indifference to his wife’s honour 
and his own. The Jury marked their sense of his conduct by giving 
him only a farthing damages. Sergeant Wilde was leading Counsel 
for the plaintiff, and Sir James Scarlett was specially retained for the 
defendant. 

At Lancashire Assizes, a Sheriff's jury was summoned to assess the 
damages in the cause of Driver v. Fetherstone, for injuries received by 
the plaintiff by being overturned in the defendant’s coach. It appeared 
that the plaintiff, on the 5th of October last, was a passenger by the 
mail from Kendal to Liverpool. On entering the latter town, he got 
outside. The coach stopped at the Angel Inn, and the coachman got 
down and did not leave any person to take care of the horses, which 
started off. The plaintiff was thrown off, and most severely injured; so 
much so that his life was despaired of for a considerable time, during 
which he was attended by three medical gentlemen; and independently 
of the loss of his time, he was put to an expense of between 2002. and 
3001. Verdict for the phaintiff—damages 500/. 

Some of our readers will recollect the disturbances which took place 
at Oldham in April last, at the instigation of the Trades Union. Mr. 
Thompson, the proprietor of Bankside Mill, which the rioters wantonly 
destroyed, very narrowly escaped with his life on that occasion. The 
particulars have never been narrated; but the present occurrences at 
Derby render them of greater interest, as tending to show the feelings 
by which the Unions are actuated. Mr. Thompson, on the morning 
after his mill had been destroyed, was walking from the back door of 
his house to another part of the premises, when he was alarmed by a 
sudden cry from his wife, who pointed at a hedge, on one side of the 
garden. e looked towards it, and there saw a man taking steady aim 
at him with a pistol. He crouched down and escaped unhurt; but had 
it not been for the alarm given by his wife, he must have lost his life. 
In the alarm and confusion consequent upon such an occurrence, the vil- 
lain effected his escape. There appears no doubt but that this wretch 
was hired for the purpose of assassinating Mr. Thompson, as he was 
recognized by that gentlemen to be of the Union men.— Times. [If 
this story is true, it is strange that it has only just come to light. Were 
no steps taken to apprehend the assassin ?] : 

John Henwood, the son of a farmer residing near Looe in Cornwall, 
was committed to Bodmin gaol yesterday week, on the verdict of a 
Coroner’s Inquest, to be tried for the murder of his own father. Hen- 
wood is of a sulky, sullen disposition: and having been scolded by his 
father for not doing some work on the farm, he went for his fowling- 
piece and loaded it with shot. He then hid himself behind a hedge, 
and resting the fowling-piece upon it, took deliberate aim at his father 
as he rode by on horseback. Four shots entered the old man’s heart, 
and he fell off and soon died. The horse too was wounded, and gal- 
loped away, bleeding. This alarmed the neighbourhood, and the body 
of the murdered man was soon efterwards found. His son absconded ; 
but was secured at a farmer’s house in the neighbourhood the next day. 
When apprehended, and asked “ Why he had done so to his poor old 
father?” he replied, “‘ I ought to have done it long before.” 

A man and his daughter, residing at Chatham, have been apprehended 
ona charge of poisoning an old gentleman named Hadden, who for 
some time had been cohabiting with the daughter. An attempt was 
made to bury him privately; but the coffin was opened, and, upon ex- 
amination, it appeared that his death had been caused by arsenic. A 
Coroner's Jury, after a very long investigation, have brought in a ver- 
dict, that the old man was poisoned, but by whom, there is no proof 
adduced. 

An inquest was held on Monday last at East Barnet, before Mr. 
Osbaldeston, Coroner for Hertfordshire, on view of the body of Major- 
General Sir David Ogilby, who was killed by the overthrow of a four- 
wheeled cairiage which he was driving. Verdict, “ Accidental death.” 





IRELAND. 
The Commissioners are ‘actively engaged in obtaining returns of the 





different religious parties in Ireland, and several parishes are already 
completed. No serious difficulty is anticipated in finishing the Report 
early next spring.— Globe Correspondent. 

The tithe-battle between a Reverend Mr. Whitty, who has refused 
the aid offered by Government, and his parishioners, who declare they 
will not pay tithes, continues with unabated vigour. Formerly the people 
had an opportunity of knowing the movements of the troops as they 
approached the parish of Rathvilly, along the hills from Carlow, and 
persons were stationed to give a signal of their approach. The troops 
have since been moved to Baltinglass, on the other side of the parish. 
Baltinglass is in a low ground, and sentinels from the recusant tithe- 
payers are stationed on the adjoining hills.) The moment the troops 
are drawn up in marching order a woman comes out of a house as if to 
spread clothes ona hedge: the instant she spreads a white table-cloth, 


that moment a person on the top of the hill lights a fagot of furze, 
and instantly every human being in the parish is out, and every four- 
footed animal is removed from the parish long before the troops can 
reach the scene of action.— Globe. 
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The reverend gentleman-is-attended-iot’ only by his own numerous 
drivers (whose fees must amount toa pretty considerable deduction from 
his imaginary fund), but he is also aided, at the expense of the public, 
by a captain and company of the 90th Regiment of Foot, a detachment 
of the 9th Lancers, and forty of the constabuletory force! But, 
perhaps, this triumph over the law has been achieved in a remote unci- 
vilized district into which his Majesty's writs had never run? By no 
means. ‘The scene of those remarkable proceedings is the barony of 
Rathvilly, near Baltinglass, in Wicklow, the next and adjoining county 
tothe metropolis. No one will assert that the Governmentare to blame ; 
for the force which I have mentioned must be considered ample at least 
for one claimant; and if all the clergy should be reduced to a similar 
necessity, it may reasonably be inquired how, or by what means, they 
can be supplied with infantry, cavalry, and police, sufficient for the 
redress of their grievances ?— Courier. 

Two hundred and fifty objections to the tithe claims of the Rev. Mr. 
Stephenson were entered at the Kilkenny Tithe Sessions last Friday. 
Many of them proved successful. The rest were withdrawn by the 
parishioners on hearing the good news from England regarding tithes. 
—Dublin Morning Register. 

The Commissioners for inquiring into the unions of Irish parishes 
have published a second report, the gist of which is, in brief, that they 
desire leave from his Majesty to suspend all further inquiries inte the 
subjects proposed for their consideration, until a final settlement shall 
have been made of the tithe question. After the vote of the House of 
Lords last Monday, the above request of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners looks, we must say, very like an adjournment sine die of all 
official proceedings. So far from assisting the “ final settlement of 
the tithe question,” their Lordships seem very much disposed to 
preven: such a settlement from ever being begun.— Times. 

Among the convictions in the County Cork Court, on Wednesday, 
was that of Henry Robinson, a soldier, for the robbery of Captain J. 
R. Smith. He is son to the celebrated clown, Grimaldi; by whom he 
was apprenticed to the equally celebrated equestrian, Ducrow; but one 
day, while practising in the circus, not acquitting himself to the satis- 
faetion of his master, Ducrow, after repeated remonstranees, laid on him 
pretty smartly with the whip. This did not accord with the offender's 
notions of what was due to a personage of his consequence; so he 
eloped, changed his name, enlisted, and is now sentenced to be trans- 
ported for seven years. 

SCOTLAND. 

It is said that Sir Daniel Sandford’s health has suffered materially by 
his short Parliamentary campaign, and that he will probably resign his 
seat for Paisley. His friends will not regret his retirement from the 
House of Commons and resumption of the duties of his Professorship ; 
for they must be sensible that he appears to far more advantage in the 
Greek chair at Glasgow than on the floor of St. Stephen’s. We observe 
a whining paragraph in some of the papers, stating that Mr. John 
Crawfurd has been on a canvassing expedition to Paisley, and insinuating 
that he is deficient in right feeling for so doing while poor Sir Daniel 
is sick. Now we happen to know that Mr. Crawfurd left town on a visit 
to his relations in Scotland without any intention of the kind; though 
it would be absurd and wrong in him to neglect any opportunity of keep- 
ing up his connexion with the Paisley electors, who are pretty sure to 
return him to Parliament on the first vacancy. 

The Glasgow turn-out calico-printers, after a nine months’ struggle, 
have found it their interest at last to yield to their employers, and take 
work at whatever they can obtain from them. ‘This strike has cost 
the employed, to support the idlers, 12,0000. 








MisecNaneous, 

Mr. Frankland Lewis has accepted the situation of Chief of the 
Central Board of Commissioners under the new Poor-lLaw Bill. 
This will cause a vacancy in the representation of Radnorshire. The 
other appointments—of Mr. Lefevre and Mr. Nicholls as the junior 
Commissioners, with Mr. Edwin Chadwick as Secretary to the Board 
—have also taken place. [Mr. Lewis’s salary will be 20001: those of 
the other Commissioners and the Secretary are not fixed. ] 

Vice- Admiral Fleming has been appointed Commander-in- Chief at 
the Nore, in the room of Sir R. King, whose death was announced 
some days ago. Captain A. Ellice is appointed Admiral Fleming's 
Captain, and Mr. G. Loch, the Flag Lieutenant.— Courier. 

The Conservatives of the North intend having a grand dinner on the 
Ath of September, at Newton, a borough now in Schedule A. The 
Earl of Wilton presides, and the Duke of Wellington and Lord Com- 
bermere are expected to attend. 

Sir Samuel Whalley has given notice of an intention, in the next 
session of Parliament, to move to bring in a bill for the abolition of a 
hereditary Peerage ; but we hope that long before that time comes, Sir 
Samuel will have seen the folly, to call it nothing else, of doing any 
such thing. That degree of self-knowledge which enables men to 
weigh the extent of their own powers and importance is exceedingly 
rare and difficult of attainment. If it fell to the lot of Sir Samuel 
Whalley, it would teach him that though he is caleulated to be a useful 
man in his way, yet that nature has doomed that that shall be in 
a small way—that he is never likely to become a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, nor is he quite qualified to initiate any vital or important changes 
in the Constitution.— Herald. [Few will dissent from our contempo- 
rary’s estimate of Sir Samuel Whalley’s powers. ] 

The English savans are preparing to leave London for Edinburgh, 
where the British Association for the advancement of science will 
meet on the i&th September. The Lord Chancellor Brougham is ex 
pected to be present at this interesting meeting. —Daily Paper. 

The following particulars of Coleridge’s enlistment as a common 
soldier, in the early part of his life, are extracted from a letter to the 
Times, from Mr. W. L. Bowles, one of the deceased poet's intimate 
friends. 

** The regiment was the 15th Elliot’s Light Dragoons ; the officer was Na- 
thanicl Ogle, eldest son of Dr. Newton Ogle, Dean of Winchester, and brother 
of the late Mrs, Sheridan. He was a scholar, and leaving Merton College, he 
entered this regiment a Cornet. Some years afterwards, 1 believe he was then 





Captain of Coleridge’s-treop, going into the stables, at Reading, he remarked 
written on the white wall, under one of the saddles, in large pencil characters, 
the following sentence, in Latin— 
‘Eheu! quam infortunii miserrimum est fuisse felicem !’ 
Being struck with the cireumstance, and himself a scholar, Captain Ogle in. 
quired of a soldicr whether he knew to whom the saddle belonged. Please 
_ honour, to Comberback,’ answered the Dragoon. ‘ Comberback !” said 
1is Captain, ‘send him to me.’ Comberback presented himself, with the inside 
of his hand in front.of his cap. His officer mildly suid, ‘Comberback, did you 
write the Latin sextence which I have just read under your saddle?’ £ Please 
your honour,’ answered the soldier, ‘I wrote it.’ ‘Then my lad, you are not 
what you appear to be. I shall speak.to the commanding officer, and you may 
spend on my speaking a friend.’ The commanding officer, I think, was 
tencral Churchill. Coml * was examined; and it was found out, that 
+ left Jesus College nbridee, and being in London without resources, 
inlisted in this regiment. He was soon discharged,—not from his demo- 
ings; for whatever those feelings might be, as aseldier he was ree 
\ erly and obedient, though he could not rub down his own horse, 
He was discharged from. respect to his friends and his station. His friends 
havirg heen informed of his situation, a chaise was soon at the door of the Bear 
Inn, Heading; and the officers of the 15th cerdially shaking his hands, par- 
ticularly the offiver who had been the means of his discharge, he drove off, not 
without a tear in his eye; whilst his old companions of the tap-room gave him 
three hearty cheers. as the wheels rapidly rolled away along the Bath road to 
Lon‘on and Cambridge.” 

There is said to have been asad falling off in the amount of the 
subscription towards the splendid bracelet to be presented by the 
Loudon exclusives to the Princess Lieven. The intention was to raise 
16000 us by a subscription uf 10 guineas each. from 100 ladies ; but, 
in the eud, the whole region of fashion could only muster 30.— 
Chronicle. | This is just what might be expected from the “ region 
of fash'on,” where there is much talk and little pay. If Laporte 
could collect his subscriptions from the ladies who have taken boxes at 
the Opera, and let them for fram five to twenty guineas a night, he 
would not have reason to complain of the past season. ] 

Gri s heen sharing her salary with the poor female choristers of 
the King’s Theatre, the last two nights of the season. 

A report of the death of Braham, from cholera, was prevalent in 
the beginning of the week; and the Morning Herald seized the occa: 
sion to get up a memoir of the life and performances of the eminent 
vocalist. Fortunately this well-meant kindness was premature. Mr, 
Braham is in the enjoyment of good heaith, travelling in the West of 
England. 

The fashion of ladies wearing silk gloves is said to have begun to 
operate most severely upon the leather glove trade. [The unlucky 
leather glove trade is always meeting with some rebuff. ] 

Two eminent engineers, one attached to the French Government, 
and the other from St. Petersburg, bave lately come to this country to 
inspect the London and Greenwich Railway. 

The brig Lester, Captain Haywood, from Demerara to London was 
boarded by the crew of a piratical vessel on the 26th June, and ritled 
of every thing that was valuable. The pirate captain sent Captain 
Haywood fifty dollars.as payment for what his crew had seized. The 
majority of the crew were English and Americans, though the vessel 
sailed under Spanish colours. 
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General Mina arrived at Bordeaux on the 10th instant. At mid- 
night, a serenade was performed under his windows, at the Hotel de 
Rouen, by the band of the principal theatre, 

The Tribune has reappeared in Paris, after a suspension of four 
months. 

On Saturday, M. Nestor Roqueplan, responsible editor of the Pa- 
risian Figare, was fined 500 franes, for baving omitted to send to the 
oflice of the Procureur du Roi a certain number of that journal, as by 
law required. M. Roqucplan admitted the omission, and urged in his 
defence the negligence of a person employed under him, but his apology 
proved of no ayail. 

The farms of France are small, running from twenty to fifty or sixty 
acres; and hence the mass of the people are comfortable and well pro- 
vided for.— Herald. [This is a non sequitur: if the mass of the people 
are comfortable, it is not beeause the law for the subdivision of pro- 
perty has split up the land into fractional morsels. ] 

For some time past, the French authorities have instituted the most 
rigid inquiries, and adopted every means in their power to check the 
circulation of forged Bank of England notes, which has latterly been 
carried on to a very serious extent in different parts of the French 
territory. 

On Saturday, at the opening of the Stock Exchange of Paris, nume- 
rous sentinels filled all the avenues to the Tribunal of Commerce, and 
a violent tumult ensued; the disappointed female speculators uttering 
loud and piercing cries against the arbitrariness of a decree recently 
issued, which excluded them, and which would not suffer even unmar- 
ried and independent women to carry on their business. The keepers and 
soldiers, however, were unmoved, and at length succeeded in excluding 
the ladies from the galleries; and thus they were compelled to take their 
station on the staircase and under the grand portico. 

The Marquis de Clermont Mount St. Jean, who is heir to a very 
considerable property in France, became deeply enamoured of one of 
his cousins, who is also extremely rich. The young couple, who had 
long been aftianced, were married on Monday, in the church of St 
Roch, between twelve and one o’clock. At four o'clock, the bride- 
groom went up into his chamber to change his dress. A few minutes 
after, the report of a pistol was heard; the chamber was entered ; and 
the Marquis was found dead, having shot himself through the brain. 
Hitherto, no circumstance whatever has been discovered to account for 
an act so extraordinary at such a moment. The Marquis de Dreux 
Breze, who was present at the wedding, died the same day, in an 
apoplectic fit. 

A traveller landed at Calais on the morning of the 6th instant, from 
Dover, and immediately excited the curiosity of all the bystanders, who 
inquisitively demanded of each other, “Is it a man or a woman?” The 
coat and pantaloons, with the waistcoat, black cravat, and cloth. cap, 

* When he inlisted, he was asked his name. He hesitated; but saw the name 
Comberback over a shop door near Westminster Bridge, and instantly said his name 
was “ Comberback,” 
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and moreover, a light down on the chin, with nascent whiskers, appeared 
to indicate one of the lords of the creation; but, on the other hand, a 
peculiarly difident air, a hesitating gait, an infantine voice, and more 
particularly a profusion of jetty locks, that escaped from under the cap, 
shook the confidence of the beholders in this conclusion. The passport 
was demanded, delivered, and found to be regularly made out for a 
voung gentleman, the description of the person accurately correspond. 
ing. Suspicion, however, remained too strong and too general to admit 
the risk of allowing any one in masquerade to pass through France, 
particularly as it was not the time of the carnival. The suspicious tra- 
yeller was therefore taken before the Mayor; who elicited a confession 
that the gender was feminine; but no remonstrance or representation 
could induce a declaration of the name and family of the disguised fair 
one. His Britannic Majesty’s Consul was equally unable to prevail 
upon his mysterious countrywoman, for such she un juestionably was, 
to be more communicative. Consequently, the authorities were com- 
pelled to keep her under surveillanee at the Hétel de Londres until 
directions are received from the higher powers.—French Paper, She 
has since been permitted to depart for Paris, but the police are ordered 
to watch her motions. 





A company has been formed at Amsterdam to construct a railroad 
from that town to Cologne, with a subscribed capital of twelve millions 
of florins. The distance is one hundred and eighty miles. 

In the principality of Neufchatel, Switzerland, the King of Prussia 
has lately repealed the prohibition by which illegitimates are prevented 
giving away their estates while living, or bequeathing them by will. 

Letters from Naples mention that the eruptions of Vesuvius had 
become very menacing. Five large torrents of lava had descended the 
mountain, and enormous stones had been vomitted by the volcano, 
The celebrated guide Salvatore had predicted that a tremendous 
eruption was about to take place. The torrent of lava on the 19th ult. 
in the direction of Torre del Greco had already burnt up several of the 
vineyards, and was not more than one quarter of a league from the first 
houses of that little town. 

There have been extensive conflagrations of the forests in Lithuania 
and the North of Prussia, which probably have been caused by the very 
dry weather. 

Intelligence from Dantzie to the 30th of July, mentions that the 
harvest, which was not usual until August, was then very far advanced ; 
and that wheat, oats, and barley promised a good crop. The heat had, 
however, much injured vegetation, andthe fruit had suffered for want 
of rain. The drought was so great, indeed, that the navigation of the 
Vistula had been impeded. 

The fields of Baden have been so overrun by mice, that in one com- 
mune containing nearly 20,000 of inhabitants, no fewer than 20,000. of 
these mischievous little animals have been killed. It is impossible to 
form an idea of the destruction they commit. No sooner is the harvest 
over than they betake themselves to the vineyards, where they make a 
greater devastation than amongst the corn. In an adjoining country, 
there is a race of small black rats, which appear to be multiplying to an 
equal extent with the mice. 

On the 13th ultimo, a music-master with his four children, three 
daughters and ason, took a walk on the right bank of the Vistula; 
when he came to a place where the bank is very steep, he suddenly 
threw the four children, one after the other, into the river, and then 
leaped into it himself. He and three of his children perished, but the 
youngest, a girl, by an incredible effort, climbed up the bank and saved 
herself.—Konigsberg Guzette. 

A meeting of the friends and admirers of the late Rammohun Roy 
was advertised to take place at the Town Hail, Calcutta, on the Sth of 
April, to take into consideration the most suitable manner of com- 
memorating the public and private virtues of the deceased. 

It is statedin accounts from Penang, that a serious mutiny has taken 
place in his Majesty’s 4ist Regiment, at Moulemin. The grenadiers 
and light companies quitted their quarters with their arms and ammuni- 
tion, and retired to the jungles in a state of open revolt; where, it is 
said, they were surrounded bya regiment of Native Infantry, and taken 
into custody. 

The Sydney Gazette of the 13th of February says-~“ The Launceston 
papers contain the most alarming accounts of the state of that part of 
Van Diemen’s Land, from the almost daily outrages committed by 
armed bushrangers. The outrages of these desperate banditti are 
not confined to nocturnal attacks on the lonely settlers, but are 
frequently committed in the open day, and in populous pleces—eyen in 
the very town of Launceston. Armed robbers show themselves in the 
streets, walk into people’s houses, tie the inmates to chairs or tables, 
and then deliberately sit down to regale themselves in their presence! 

‘hy, in the worst days of bushranging here, we have had nothing like 
this; and yet, if the public journals. at Launceston are to be credited, 
the authorities seem to be all quietly looking on.” [Probably one or 
two outrages of the kind here mentioned may have occurred: it is in- 
cred?ble that they can be of frequent occurrence, and that the autho- 
fities can be quietly looking on. all.the while. ] 

Another splendid gin-palace is about to raise its unsightly head on 
the Surry side of Blackfriars Bridge. The house at present is a 
common public-house ; and the money agreed to be paid for its conver- 
Sion is 30001 Notwithstanding the frequency, as well as the severity 
of the remarks which have so recently been made in both Houses of 
Parliament, in condemnation of these intoxicat receptacles, they 
Seem to have had little influence upon these heartless and money-grasp- 
wg speculators.— Herald. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY, 


The debate in the French Chamber of Deputies, on the address in 
reply to the King’s Speech, was unexpectedly closed on Thursday. 
The Ministers suffered every paragraph to stand without alteration. 
An attempt was made by General Buceavp to soften one clause which 
seemed to imply censure on the Government; but the Chamber would 
not listen to him; and the original address, drawn up, it appears, by 
Durin himself, was voted by a majority of 256 to 39. 

The Ministers appear to have acted discreetly in yielding a point of 
no realimportunce. Had they opposed the address, it is not impro- 
bable that they would have been left in a minority, by ajunction of the 
party of Durry with the Carlist and Liberal section of the Opposi- 
tion. It is said now to be their policy to adjourn the session till 
November, in the well-grounded expectation that the Tiers Parti will 
recover its obsequious habitsand again swell the Ministerial majorities. 
No real benefit for France is to be expected from the recent schism in 
the Government ranks. Our correspondent O. P. Q. (whose letter 
this week does not possess sufficient general interest for publication), is 
probably right in the view he takes of what is going on inthe Chambers. 
It is all cajolery: “ all these Ministers and Deputies,” he says, “ are 
trying to cajole us.” 





The financial arrangements of the Spanish Government were laid 
before the Cortes on the 7th instant, by Count Torino. ‘The parti- 
culars will be seen by reference to our report on the Money Market. 
From these it appears, that a national bankruptcy has been proclaimed 
by the Ministers, as only half the principal debt is recognized. 


Mr. Cosnetr is quite delighted at the demand for gold occasioned 


_by the financial operations of President Jackson and Don Prpro; 


and anticipates the speedy fulfilment of all his prophecies about the 
downfall of the thing. ‘The following laughable passage is extracted 
from an article in this day’s Register, entitled “ Get Gold, get Gold!” 

** There is one way of parrying this thrust of the Yankees. It is this, to 
repeal Peel’s Bill altogether, and put out the one-pound notes again ; and make 
them a legal tender all over the kingdom! Oh, God! And will the THING 
do this! Willit do this ? Will it give me this triumph? Yet, it has a choice 
of evils. The blowing up in the other way will give me a triumph as complete, 
and nothing can prey my triumphing, and sitting and laughing till I nearly 
split my sides: nothing can prevent this but the adopting of my recommendation 
of an equitable adjustment ; i h, too, it 
would give me anxi ini- 
quitous, wicked, stinking, horrible town. The pleasant thing wou the 
total repeal of Peel’s Bill, and the one-pounders! Up would go the wheat to 
twenty shillings a bushel; perhaps to forty. Down would come the pensioners 
and fundholders tumbling out of their carriages. We should see the gentlemen 
of Whitehall and of the ‘sister services,’ walking about in coats the seams of 
which would be showing their teeth ; and with faces so pale and « te, and 
as sharp as the sharp ends of pennyworths of cheese! The farmers with leases 
would be swollen out like their own bacon hogs, riding fat horses to market, and 
cracking their whips to the bodily fear of the inhabitants on the sides of the 
roads. Those without leases would make a shift to get along by persuading, or 
endeavouring to persuade, the labourers that a pound was sti!l a pound, whether 
it be ‘paper’ or gold, The landlords who have let upon leas 
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situation of the gentlemen of the sister services, but then they would lick them- 
selyes whole out of the mortgagees.” 





Tut New PostmastER-GENERAL.—With all the faults of the Duke of 
Richmond, whom have you got in his stead ?—The Marquis of Conyngham. 
“The who?” I hear you say: you never heard of him—nor anybody else out 
of the drawing-rooms of London. With a vast flourish of trumpets went the 
recruiting party to augment their awkward squad; they beat up and down 
Rotten Row, deployed into Almack’s, and succeeded at last in enlisting the 
Marquis of Conyngham! Lord Conyngham may falsify our predictions ; he may 

rove himself an admirable statesman; but there was no reason to suppose it. 

he new Wilhelm Meister has served no apprenticeship. Unless the Govern- 
ment had been | unwholesomely aristocratic, he could not have been set down 
to a game in which a Tyro is to play the stakes of the People. —From the third 
edition of England and the English. 





MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuange, Frrpay AFTERNOON, 
&& The closing price of Consols is higher this afternoon than it has been all the 
week ; viz. 903 7. Money has also become more abundant; and with this im- 
proved state of things, all the fears about the contraction’of t’e circulation have 
vanished. The King’s Speech at the prorogation of Parliament was known 
in the City before the close of business; but it did not produce any effect upon 
the Funds. 

The business in the Foreign Market has been almost entirely confined to 
Spanish Securities ; the market for which has been, as usual, considerably 
agitated, the highest price of the week has been 48, though variations have 
generally ranged between 46} and 47}. A considerable decline took place 
yesterday afternoon from the latter price, the sale of 30,0002. Stock by an 
influential broker having produced amomentary panic, during which the Bonds 
fell to 453; but recovered almost immediately, and closed at 464 3. On 
inquiry, it was discovered that an express had been received from Madrid, 
bringing the long-expected plan for the conversion of the Cortes Debt; and as 
the proposed terms were less favourable than had been expected, several specu-. 
lators were induced to sell their Stock. The market has been firmer to-day ; 
and it is the prevailing, though certainly not the general opinion, that the value 
of the Cortes Stock is rather increased by the terms offered. The opening price 
was 463, from whence the Bonds rose to 47}; between which and 47 they 
fluctuated till the afternoon ; just previous to the close of business the market 
Was again depressed, and after four o’clock a bargain was effected at 464. 

The terms on which it is proposed to recognize the Cortes Debts are as fel- 
lows. To convert 50 per cent. of the capital into a 5 per Cent. Stock, which is 
to bear interest immediately, and the 50 per cent. of remaining capital and 
55 per cent. of overdue Dividends into a deferred Stock, which is to bear ‘in- 
terest in proportion as a sinking fund of } per cent., to be forthwith esta- 
blished, shall operate upon the redemption of that portion of the active debt, 
upon which interest will become immediately payable. The amount of such 
debt, which shall be annually cancelled, to be replaced by an equal amount of 
deferred Stock, upon which the interest is then immediately to commence. It 
is calculated that, according to these terms, it will be nearly seventy years 
before the whole of the deferred Stock thus created will be called into existence 
as an interest-bearing Stock. As the proposed conversion is to be extended not 
only to the Cortes debt, but to all the Foreign debts of Spain, the amount of 
deferred Stock thus created will be ‘nearly one hundred millions. It is, how- 
ever, intended to propose the sale of the property belonging to the Inquisition, 
and to receive the deferred Stock in payment at a fixed rate. It is therefore 
quite impossible to determine its value other than by stating that several 
purchases have occurred in it to-day, at 15. By very many holders of Spanish 
Stock, who have purchased recently at low rates, the present terms will be con- 
sidered favourable; but all of the original holders, who purchased their Stock 
between 60 and 70, consider the terms proposed as totally inadequate; and will, 
we doubt not, do their utmost to resist their adoption. 

Sarurpay, TWELVE 0o’cLock, 

The uncertainty in which the conversion of Cortes debt is still involved, has 
operated unfavourably on the price of Stock ; the price of which has been as 
low as 454, and is now 45§ 2. Portuguese Bonds have also been flat, and after 
being at 834 are now at 833 84. By the advices received this morning from 
Paris, we learn that the promulgation of the Ministerial plan, which took place 
on Thursday, had caused a terrible panic among the holders of several descrip- 
tions of Spanish Stock current in that city, with the exception of the Rente 
Perpetuelle and Cortes. The fall in all of them had been considerable ; that in 
the price of the Royal Spanish or Guebhards Loan had been nearly 19 per cent. 
The closing price on Wednesday was 66. The Market opened Thursday at 58, 
and closed at 47}. ‘The opening price of the 3 per Cents. was 30, and the last 
quotation 27}. We have not had any bargainsin Deferred Spanish Stock this 











morning. 
3 per Cent. Consols....... 90% $ Dutch 2} per Cents, ....... 51} % 
Ditto for Account ........-. 903 3 French 3 per Cents ....... ° 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities 984 ¢ Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents..... —— 
Bank Stock. ....e+eseeseeee — Mexican 6 per Cents,...... : 
India Stock, ex. div..... oe Portuguese 5 per Cents t 
Exchequer Bills........+. - 40 43 Do. Regency Scrip,5perCent 83} 84 
Belgian 5 per Cents......++ 984 9 Prussian. 1818, 5 per Cent... 
Brazilian 5 per Cents......+ 784 4 Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 105} 64 
Danish 3 per Cents......- oe 74h 5k Spanish, 1821, 5 per Cent... 453 7 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The Renown, Gordon, from Mauritius to London, put back on the 3d May, having 
experienced a severe hurricane, and was discharging her cargo in a damaged state. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Aug. 12th, Hindostan, Redman; and Severn, Braithwait, 
from Bengal; and Duncan Gibb, Donall, from Bombay; and l4th, Fortune, Currie, 
from Bengal. At Deal, 14th, Zenobia, Owen, from Bengal. At Liverpool, llth, Lord 
Althorp, Spraule; and Renown, M‘Leod, from Bengal; Caledonia, Stroyan, from 
Bombay; Lady East, Strachan, from Batavia; and Scotia, Watson, from New South 
Wales. At St. Helena, June 13th, London, Brian, from China; 15th, Hudson, Hardy, 
from Bombay ; 18th, Arabian, Boult, from Mauritius; Asia, Tonge, from Bengal; and 
Elizabeth, Rutkin, from China; and 19th, Mary Ann, Jacks, from the Cape. At the 
Cape, May 22d, Salus, Crickmay ; Marinus, Patison ; Valleyfield, Swinton ; and 30th, 
Henry Wellesley, Johnson, all from London, At Bengal, March 26th, Fame, Ritchison’ 
from London. : 

Sailed—From Liverpool, Aug. 12th, Tickler, Geyezer, for Singapore. 





ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


A comic piece, written by Peake, under the fearful title of The Dead 
Guest, with music by ALEXANDER LEE, was produced at this theatre 
on Monday, with success beyond its merits ; and which was owing partly 
to the music, which pleased the audience; partly to the pains and ex- 
pense with which it has been got up; but principally to the acting of 
Reeve and Mrs. Krevey. It is founded on a legend, that once in a 
century, on a particular day, a supernatural visiter, called the Dead 
Guest, makes his appearance in Cologne, in the likeness of a fascinat- 
ing and formidable personage, dressed all in black, with a sable plume 
in his hat that an undertaker might ‘covet ; and that his visit is marked 





by the horrible circumstance of three betrothed brides being found dead 
in their beds with their nightcapped heads fairly twisted round on their 
pillows,—a most ghastly way this of “ turning the heads” of poor 
girls, by wringing their necks: but these infernal characters have un. 
accountable fancies. The females of the family of an old Burgo. 
master of the town, in whose house a double wedding is about to 
take place, have been frightened out of their wits by the pro. 
phecy of an old doting Sexton, appropriately named Spectrenodder, 
who is learned in omens, that the awful apparition of “ the Dead 
Guest” will visit them on the morrow. A variety of circumstances of 
course combine to spread the alarm ; and the old Burgomaster himself, 
who was at first incredulous, at last begins to be frightened. A thunder. 
storm comes on ; the lightning sets fire to the powder-magazine ; and the 
Burgomaster and his male guests all proceed to render their assistance, 
leaving the women in the care of the Sexton ghost-seer. His inter. 
pretation of the cause of the storm and their fright at the lightning and 
the fire have reduced them to an admirable state of preparation for the 
advent of “the Dead Guest,” when the portentous roll of a rumbling 
old equipage is heard in the street (for the goblin keeps his carriage) ; 
a coach and four stops at the door of the house; a loud supernatural 
sort of a knock, sounding like the marble tread of the statue in Don 
Giovanni, galvanizes the inmates with terror; and, preceded by a hor. 
rified servant, the expected stranger clad in black, with the sable plume 
nodding and waving most awfully over his head, stalks into the room, 
amid a shrieking chorus of women. By the time they have recovered 
themselves a little, the mysterious guest has departed; the brides 
elect begin to feel strangely about the neck, and the old Sexton 
is thinking in what corner of the churchyard he shall dig their 
graves. The mystic number of three brides, too, is made up by the con- 
fession of the waiting-maid, wrung from her by the horror of the scene, 
that she, too, is betrothed ; and the identity of the supernatural visiter 
is satisfactorily proved, and the sanguinary nature of his purposes con. 
firmed by the testimony of an innkeeper where the mysterious stranger 
put up, who heard him mention one of the brides by name, and talk of 
turning her head, actually describing the operation with all the non- 
chalance of professional dexterity—*a nick in the neck and a twist of 
the head.” However, as the doom of the damsels cannot be evaded by 
their remaining unmarried, the old Burgomaster shakes off his fears for 
the time, and the brides go to church and are married. While they are 
seated in a pavilion enjoying the wedding-feast, the awful visiter again 
makes his appearance, and plies his fatal arts of fascination ; but, being 
disturbed, retreats to a tower above, where he is seen amid a blaze of 
fireworks. The place is surrounded by troops; and the supernatural 
personage instead of vanishing in a blue flame, in the approved 
fashion of spirits, suffers himself to be taken bodily into custody; 
when he turns out to be no other than one John Worousky, the 
simple son of a wealthy old Jew, who had come to marry one of the 
brides, she having been assigned to him by agreement of his and 
her father. His bride, however, had found a more congenial bride- 
groom in a long-lost lover. John Worousky’s assumption of the pom- 
pous airs of a great man, coupled with the circumstance of his being in 
mourning, and the fantastic addition of a black plume, cause the living 
suitor to be mistaken for “the Dead Guest.” The allusion to “ twist- 
ing the neck” is explained by the fact of his father having formerly 
pursued the humble avocation of a dealer in rabbit-skins; the son, 
though now set up asagentleman with his father’s wealth, still retaining 
reminiscences of the craft, which are apt to escape him in his unguarded 
moments. JoHN REEVE was the supposed Dead Guest ; and the whole 
of the joke consisted in the ludicrous contrast between his look and 
manner, and the supernatural character put upon them. The idea of 
treating a horrible legend so as to make it a subject of fun and ridicule, 
is a good one; but the machinery of character and incidents was too 
cumbrous for such slight materials. It would have made a capital 
farce—like the Spectre Bridegroom, which it somewhat resembles ; and 
as it is now cut down and put in its proper place as an afterpiece, it 
will be popular, for the sake of the merriment and the music. The 
reality with which Mrs, Krrvey simulated fright and horror, greatly 
contributed to the effect of the performance. There was just sufficient 
of the ludicrous in her acting to keep up the mirthful idea without de- 
stroying the illusion of terror in the scene. 

WIson sang two pleasing ballads, though not very original or cha~ 
racteristic, in his usual chaste style; and after some struggle between 
the friends of the composer and the audience, got an encore. The 
opening chorus of market-people was effective ; but the most success- 
ful was the chorus of “ Hip, hip, hurrah!” with which the bride’s 
health was toasted. 


Mr. Tuomson’s opera of Herman is postponed till October; when 
Purtuies, who has a principal part, will have fulfilled his provincial 
engagements. The next musical novelty will be an operetta called the 
Sylph: the story is that of the ballet of Za Sylphide—the music by 
Barnett. In the mean time, Nourjahad continues to draw pretty good 
houses nightly. 





GOVERNOR THORNTON AND THE JERSEYMEN. 
Some recent proceedings of General TuornTon, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the island of Jersey, are well worthy the attention of Lord Dun- 
cannon. The conduct of that person since he was appointed to the 
Governorship has been such as to disgust the more respectable inhabi- 
tants of the island. Indeed he appears to be universally unpopular, and 
deservedly so. The gentry refuse to associate with him, and the ple- 
beians hiss and hoot him even in a court of justice. 

A fortnight ago, we inserted a paragraph abridged from one which ap- 
peared in the Times, relating to the suspension of Colonel Le Breton 
from the command of the St. Hellier Battalion of the Militia of Jersey, 
a fine corps of six hundred effective men, by the order of Governor 
Tuorntron. The pretence for this proceeding was an alleged disrespect 
on the part of the Colonel, contained in a paragraph of aletter addressed 
to Governor THornTon, in which allusion was made to his irregular ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Militia. The charge was made the sub- 
ject of inquiry before the Royal Court, a civil tribunal converted for this 
purpose into a military one ; and Colonel Lr Breton was put upon his 
trial. Between the bringing and trial of the charge, however, the Gover- 
nor caused the order for suspending the Colonel to be read at the head of 
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each division of the Militia, with a long string of apologetical reasons for 
what he had done. The trial came on on the 26th of last month ; and so 
perfectly frivolous and absurd was the charge, that the Governor’s own 
advocate avowed it to be untenable, and advised the Court to dismiss it. 
Colonel Le Breton made a temperate defence; the Governor was 
allowed to plead his own cause, which he did in an exceedingly humble 
strain; and the Court gave in a decision commendatory of the Colonel’s 
conduct, and by implication strongly censuring that of the Governor. 
They also ordered that their decree should be read at the head of each 
division of the Militia, by way of retaliation for the hasty proceeding of 
General TuornToN. But this will not be done at present, as that per- 
sonage has forbid any Militia muster. It was onthe conclusion of this 
trial that the Governor was hissed. 

We have read accounts of the proceedings in three Jersey papers: 
they all agree in essential particulars ; and leave no room to doubt that 
the Governor is held in almost universal contempt and dislike. He 
seems to be an exceedingly indiscreet and petulant man; quite incom- 
petent to the proper performance of his duties. There can be no 
sound public reason why he should be continued in the Governorship ; 
it is asufficient cause for his removal that he has lowered the dignity of 
his office by his recent conduct in the affair which we have briefly 
detailed, and that he is personally disagreeable to the influential and 
well-educated part of the Jerseyan population. Let Lord Duncannon 
inquire into the circumstances we have referred to, and judge for him- 
self what course is most politic and proper to pursue. 








THE LORDS’ DIVISION ON THE IRISH TITHE 
B 


LL. 
MAJORITY AGAINST THE SECOND READING. 
Peers Present. 





DUKES, 
Cumberland 
Gloucester 


Vane 
Warwick 
Mansfield 





VISCOUNTS, 
Beresford 
Strathallan 


Calthorpe 
Melross 
Colville of Culross 


Wellington De La Warre Gort Wharncliffe 
MARQUISES. Verulam BARONS, Hay 
Salisbury Mountcashel Boston Southampton 
Westmeath Abingdon Sheflield Cowley 
Thomond Poulett Carbery Bayning 
Bute Powis Clanbrassil Maryborough 
Ailesbury Falmouth Kenyon De Tabley 
Bristol Ross! yn Redesdale Ravensworth 
Abercorn Sandwich Ellenborough Penshurst 
Exeter Westmoreland Wynford Arden 
Tweedale Beverley Rolle Churchill 
EARLS, Glengall Colchester ARCHBISHOP, 
Shaftesbury St. Germains Gage Canterbury 
Wicklow Rosse Ormond BISHOPS. 
Carnarvon De Grey Bexley London 
Winchilsea Harrowby Forester Hereford 
Wilton Aylesford Montagu Meath 
Beauchamp Orford Farnborough Exeter 
Jersey Orkney Clanwilliam Rochester 
Coventry Ker Oxford 
Proyies. 
Morton Sidmouth Limerick Oriel 
Clancarty Cholmondeley Belmore Maynard 
O'Neill Digby Rutland Howe 
Dorset Mount Edgecumbe Charleville Hardwicke 
Sinclair Hertford Grantly Heytesbury 
Mayo Lorton Enniskillen Newcastle 
Nelson Gordon Brownlow Rodney 
Onslow Hillsborough (Down- Norwich Dartmouth 
Tyrone (Waterford) _ shire) Delamere Macclestield 


Graham (Montrose) 
Plymouth 


Stewart of Garlies 


Somers 


Carrington 
St. John 


Skelmersdale 
Walsingham 


Northumberland Dalhousie Leven and Melville Harewood 
Stamford Prudhoe Monson BISHOPS, 
Arbuthnot Doncaster Talbot Lichfield 
Hereford, Viscount Clinton Forbes St. Asaph 
Loftus (Ely) Harris Bradford Bath and Wells 
Sydney Home Longford Salisbury 
Cardigan Selkirk Combermere Durham 
Manchester Saltersford (Cour- Pembroke Bristol 
Camden town) Bagot Carlisle 
Lonsdale Meldrum (Aboyne) Airley Llandaff 
Manners Downe Lyndhurst Chester 
Farnham Wallace xray Gloucester 
Guildford Feversham Hopetoun Worcester 
Wodehouse Rivers Leeds Winchester 
Buckingham Dynevor Liverpool Bangor 
Eldon Douglas Melville 

MINORITY IN FAVOUR OF THE SECOND READING. 

Peers Present, 

DUKES, FARLS, Torrington Mostyn 
Sussex Albemarle St. Vincent | Howard of Effingham 
Richmond Radnor Bolingbroke Say and Sele 
Norfolk Leitrim BARONS, Stafford 
Argyll Gosford Auckland King 
Leinster Charlemont Howden Sefton 
Devonshire Cork Elphinstone Lilford 
Sutherland Thanet Holland Gardner 

MARQUISES, Ripon Lynedoch Hill 
Lansdowne Darnley Segrave BISHOPS. 
Queensberry Chichester Poltimore Derry 
Westminster Mulgrave Brougham Chichester 
Tavistock VISCOUNTS. Foley 
Cony ngham Melbourne Ducie —_— 
Clanricarde Duncannon Teynham 

Propies. 

DUKES, Ferrers Boyle Lovell and Holland 
Bedford Fife Byron Lyttelton 
Cleveland Fingal Carleton Mendip 
Grafton Grey Chaworth Montford 
St. Albans Granville Cloncurry Mounteagle 

MARQUISES, Huntingdon Denman Panmure 

Usa Lichfield Dinorben Plunkett 
Anglesey Ludlow Dorchester Ponsonby 
Breadalbane Minto De Saumarez Sondes 
Wellesley Morley Dundes Stanley 

EARLS, Rosebery Dunally Stourton 
Amherst Spencer Erskine Suffield 
Burlington Suffolk Godolphin Templemore 
Carlisle Uxbridge Grey Western 
Camperdown VISCOUNT. Hamilton Yarborough 
Clarendon Lake Hawke BISHOP, 
Cowper BARONS, Howard de Walden Norwich 
Denbigh Alvanley Kenlis 

urham Barham Kilmarnock _ 
ssex Berners Kinnaird 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





REFORM OF THE PEERAGE, 


CANNING used to say, that a real and substantial Reform of the 
House of Commons would destroy the Peerage. Mr. CANNING 
knew that the theory of the British Constitution, all the fine talk 
about a government of checks and balances, was mere moonshine. 
He knew that in reality there could only be one dominant power 
in the state; and that by means of the Rotten Boroughs and their 
own hereditary privileges the Peers bore sway in England, But 
the command of a majority in the House of Commons appeared 
essential to the continuance of this dominion; for the Aristocracy 
and their tools never could have anticipated that a majority of the 
freely-chosen Representatives of the People would have been 
content for two successive sessions to succumb to the ghost of that 
power which had been struck down when full of blood and 
vigour. Such, however, has been the case. The Representatives 
of the People have been laboriously debating measures which the 
Peers and their organs had declared to be foredoomed. There has 
been no want of warning. The Conservative press has exult- 
ingly pointed to the House of Peers asa sure place of refuge 
from democratic measures; and the Independent party inand out 
of Parliament have uniformly derided the truckling system, and 
foretold what has recently happened, the rejection one after 
another of every popular measure. Still have the Whigs, the 
Moderates, and the Tricksters of the day, persevered in holding 
forth the expectation that the Peers were to be won over; and in 
accordance with this notion, the House of Commons, with a silly 
and hasty confidence, passed the Mutiny and the Appropriation 
Bills, before the most important of their measures had received 
the sanction of the House of Peers. In this manner they let the 
staff fall out of their hands: it has been taken up by their 
Lordships, who have cudgelled us with it right soundly. The 
truth is, that we have been overreached, through the timidity and 
credulity, for we are loth to call it the dishonesty, of our Repre- 
sentatives. 

The rejection of the Irish Tithe Bill must, however, have 
awakened even the most drowsy; it is an operation that must 
have couched the blindest. Noone can avoid seeing that a change 
must be brought about in the Peerage, before any substantial 
benefit to the Nation can be expected to result from the Reform 
Act. The motives which ought to have influenced the Peers to 
assent to the Irish Tithe Bill, were so cogent, that nothing but 
the most determined, the most frantic resolution to thwart the 
Reformers, and assert their own supremacy atall risks, could have 
induced them to throw it out. But they have thrown it out, in 
defiance of the bloodshed and misery of the tithe-payers, and, 
what affects them more nearly, the utter ruin of the Clergy of Lre- 
land. After this, who can aver with any show of reason, that any 
measure, however useful or necessary, which does not subserve 
their peculiar interests as a class and a party, will pass the Lords ? 
The rejection of the Irish Tithe Bill was the xe plus ultra of Con- 
servative madness and spite. 

Only one measure of first-rate importance has resulted from 
the labours of the session; and that only escaped shipwreck in 
the Lords because Ministers disclaimed it as a Government mea- 
sure. However great the temptation to pass it must have been to 
a body of landholders, still, recent events leave little room to 
doubt, that the desire to thwart and gall the Ministers would have 
predominated over pecuniary considerations, for another year at 
least, if the rejection of the Poor-Law Bill had been deemed a 
party trinmph. As it is, every other Liberal measure has been 
thrown out or mutilated by the Peers; who not only refused to 
sanction large measures of reform, but have condescended to 
kick out or spoil such small game as the County Coroners, Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and Cinque Ports Bills. All this shows, that 
the House of Lords, in its present state, cannot act with the Com- 
mons as a coordinate branch of the Government. 

We come then to the old question—which of the two Houses is 
to yield? A palpable collision has been avoided this session, only 
by the accommodating spirit of the Commons, who voted at once all 
the Supplies for the year, instead of voting them monthly, and thus 
fetaining the purse-strings in their own hands. Had the Army 
Estimates been kept back, the result of the vote on Monday night 
might have been different. But, under existing circumstances, 
Lord MAnsFIELD might well spurn “ the absurd idea of a 
collision:” he knew that his party was safe forthe session. Ina 
few short months, however, the dominant power will again be 
vested in the Commons; and the only question will be, have they 
the will and the courage to wield it? or shall the common sense 
and just feeling of the country again be outraged by another 
session of laborious trifling—another period of abortive attempts 
at legislation, whose only consequence is the display of irrespon- 
sible authority and aristocratical insolence in the rejection of the 
bills passed by the Reformed House of Commons? If so,—if 
Ministers and our Representatives are prepared for another season 
of truckling,—let it at once be declared, that Reform is like a 
child's rattle, to be cried for till gained, and then thrown out of the 
window : let the Estimates be sanctioned, the Supplies voted, the 
Appropriation and Mutiny Bills passed, the Coercion Bill renewed 
for five, ten, or fifty years; and then let Parliament be prorogued, 
and the Members of the House of Commons return to their grateful 
constituents some time in March next. This would at least be open, 
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honest, servility to the Peers: the miserable show of independence 
‘wou'd be properly laid aside. 

If, however, a different course is to be pursued,—if the House 
of Commons is indeed to assume its rightful position, and to con- 
tend seriously for real measures of improvement in Chureh and 
State,—if,as Mr. Harvey said the other night, the next session is 
to be the “ jubilee of Reform,”"—then the coercion or submission 
of the Lords must be the consequence. From the hour the Reform 
Bill was passed, the power to coerce them was lodged in 
the middle classes—in the mass of the nation, acting directly or 
indirectly. That power has not yet been exercised; but every 
one now sees that it must shortly be brought to bear, by constitu- 
tional methods, on the House of Lords; or that a fearful convul- 
sion, upsetting all that is established, must ensue. ‘ Malheur,’ 
said Mrrasrau, ‘Saux ordres privilégtés ; ils finiront, mais le 
peuple est elernel” But though the people would survive the 
convulsion, their interests would be seriously damaged by it; and 
violent courses are so opposed to the general good sense and feel- 
ing of the country, that we are persuaded milder methods must be 
tried in vain before such are resorted to. 

The Constitution points out the manner in which the refractory 
Peerage can be compelled to submit to the stronger power of the 
People without the application of absolute force. There are three 
measures which appear necessary, practicable, and easy. The 
first is; the creation of perhaps a hundred new Peers, for life, to 
overbalance the Tory majority—this is necessary as a prelimi- 
nary expedient: the next is, the abolition of the hereditary right 
of legislation now held by the Peers: the third, the election, 
by the People, ofa certain number out of the Peerage to constitute 
an upper chamber. In this way, future and destructive collision 
between the privileged orders and the mass of the nation 
would be avoided. The right to confer titles and honours would 
remain, harmlessly, with the Crown; but the nomination by the 
Crown of a legislative chamber, although the privilege were only 
for life, is inconsistent with the public good, and this the public 
has discovered. It is less absurd, and perhaps a smaller evil, than 
an hereditary chamber of lawgivers, because the power of the 
Crown would generally be exercised with some deference to pub- 
lic opinion: but, as the Crown is hereditary, it would be wise to 
take precautions against the sudden caprice or sinister designs of 
any one who may happen to occupy it. No permanent evil per- 
haps, but much temporary inconvenience, might result from an 
improper creation of legislators for life. 





DANGEROUS TORY INFLUENCE AT THE HORSE 
GUARDS. 


In the Minority who voted with Ministers on the Irish Tithe Bill, 
we mark the name of the Commander of the Forces. No one sup- 
poses, however, that this is any evidence of the desertion of his 
party by Lord Hitz. It is merely one of the tricks by which the 
Conservatives strive to embarrass the Ministry. Had Lord Hin. 
voted with his friends and according to his avowed party polities, 
Lord Metrourne would have had a good plea with the King for 
his dismissal. It was therefore determined that his Lordship 
should vote against his patron, for the good of the party. 

All this is perfectly well understood ; and the apparent coopera- 
tion of Lord Hii with the Government, on this single occasion, 
should not lead Lord MeLBourne to suppose that he will not as- 
siduously labour by every safe method to render his post subser- 
vient to the purposes of that section of the Aristocracy to which, 
by birth, family connexion, and personal habits and inclinations, 
he is decidedly attached. Moreover, even if he were disposed to 
waver, there is one constantly at his elbow who will keep him 
steady. to the point. Lord Firzroy Somerset is a guarantee that 
the Horse Guards will thwart the Reform Ministers by every 
feasible and prudent means. That the Government (if it can 
properly be termed a Government being without the command of 
the Army) has already been successfully opposed in their plans 
for reforming the military department, we have more than once 
heen informed by Mr. Eutice; who, even in the financial matters 
which belong to his office, is foreed to manage, and sooth, and 
procrastinate, instead of resolutely using his authority. 

But it is needless to dwell longer upon the notorious fact 
that the Duke of WELL1INGToNn has more power at the Horse 
Guards than the responsible Minister of the Crown. The late 
vote of Lord Hix, so far from creating any doubt of this fact, 
tends to confirm it; seeing that for the good of his party only he 
was induced to vote against his known opinions. His Lordship, 
we think, occupies a most contemptible position, and degrades him- 
self by such conduct. But that is his concern. Our objectis to press 
upon Ministers the necessity, in the present posture of affairs, of 
depriving their political enemies of the control of the Army. It 
is plain that military foree is the main reliance of the Tories, in 
case any accident should enable them to seize the Government. 
Lord Me.tsourne may be sure that the Duke of WELLINGTON 
would not be such a simpleton as to suffer a Whig to control the 
administration and patronage of the Army, were he Prime Minis- 
ter. Intimations sufficiently plain were given in the Tithe de- 
bate, of the manner in which the Army would be employed in 
Ireland by the Tories. A military despotism would at onee be 
established in that country; and no one can see the end of the 
misery and bloodshed that would ensue. There is no reason to 
believe that, under its present commanders and system of ma- 
nagement, the Army would hesitate to become the tool of a des- 





potic government. In all its ramifications, from the Commander 
atthe Horse Guards to the youngest Ensign who abuses the 
Whigs at the United Service Club, it is Tory, with rare exceptions, 
We have lately shown, on the authority of Mr. Exxice, that it is 
in a shockingly demoralized state. It is impossible to think 
without serious alarm of the consequences which may ensue from 
the employment of such an instrument in Ireland. Its reorga. 
nization then, should be one of the first duties undertaken by 
Ministers. ‘The removal of Lord Hrin and Lord Firzroy 
Somerser from the Horse Guards, is an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to future proceedings. As long as they are in possession of 
their present posts, it is vain to expect any improvement. No of- 
ficers should be intrusted with influential commands who will not 
cooperate with the Government in their plans of retrenchment and 
reform. Once let it be seen that Ministers are determined to pro- 
ceed with vigour, and to dismiss or neglect those who prefer their 
polities to their duty, and we doubt not the difficulties in the way 
of Military Reform would speedily be lessened, and the Tory 
blood of many fiery Colonels and Generals become cool and placid, 
No Government is thwarted and despised by its subalterns, unless 
it richly deserves such treatment by its own imbecility. 


THE DRUNKEN COMMITTEE AND ITS 
LAUGHABLE REPORT. 


Mr. BuckineHAM, who is fond of seribbling and figuring at full 
length in print, seems to have had work enough on his hands this 
last week : he has been carrying on an active correspondence in de- 
fence of the Report of the Drunken Committee, so provocative of 
mirth both in and out of the House of Commons. Some of the papers 
appear to have refused admission to his communications, on the 
ground that Mr. BucxineuAm has abundant and superior means 
of defence in his own possession; for he not only is a Member of 
Parliament, and could defend himself from attacks in his place in 
the House, but he is also a journalist, and publishes a weekly 
paper of his own. Besides, he will have it all his own way when 
addressing his constituents and other public bodies during the 
recess. There is something in these considerations ; but not suffi- 
cient, in our view, to hinder the insertion of the following letter, 
addressed specially to_us. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 14th August 1834. 

S1r—When the President of the French Chamber of Deputies, M. Dury, 
was in England afew weeks ago, he is said to have expressed his astonishment 
at the erroneous impression under which he had so long laboured of conceiving 
the English to be a grave nation, and their character remarkable for the earnest 
decorum with which they pursued and received all attempts at moral or intel- 
Jectual improvement, This was the idea he had been led to form of us before 
he came among us. But he had not been here many days before he declared, 
that he had never dreamed of the existence of such a laughing, merry, jesting, 
trifling, banterimg people as the English. I remember seeing him during one of 
the evenings in which he sat under the Gallery of the English House of Com- 
mons; and when the roars of laughter shook the walls, he turned to his friends 
on the right and the left to inquire what the meaning of the jest was; for, with 
all his knowledge of the English language, he could not discover the cause of 
the merriment. But, if he had been longer with us, he would have discovered 
that the more grave and painful any topic is in itself, the more it is likely toex- 
cite laughter in the House of Commons. I remember the presentation of the 
petition from the females of England, signed by 50,000 and upwards of those 
whose sympathy for the sufferings of the slaves made them step beyond their 
ordinary sphere, and present their petition to the House for negro emancipation: 
it was made a subject of ribaid and obscene jest, and dragged along the floor of the 
House of Commons amidst roars of laughter: and only a night or two since the 
relation of a case of female frailty being followed by restitution to society, to show 
the cruelty of the bastardy clauses in the Poor-Law Bill, was drowned in roars 
of laughter. 

T can hardly wonder, therefore, at even the Spectator being so infected with 
this most infectious propensity, as to begin with a ‘nickname, so easy to invent, 
and call us “* the Drunken Committee ;” and then to declare that its report is 
so ‘rich in absurdity,” that ‘‘it is impossible to read a single paragraph of 
the document without laughter.” The melancholy details of disease and crime, 
of insanity and death, of nakedness and destitution, of fire and shipwreck, with 
all their horrors, make some men heavy-hearted at the bare perusal: but there 
are others, it seems, who can find food for Jaughter even in this; and enjoy, as an 
excellent joke, the reflection that millions are suffering from a moral pestilence, 
and that the few disinterested and well-meaning individuals who have devoted 
their time and labour to the collection of evidence and the suggestion of reme- 
dies are, after all, only ‘“ the Drunken Committee.” 

Like M. Dupin, I am not yet clever enough to see the wit of all this, and 
must therefore leave the laughter to those who can fathom the hidden source of 
the merriment; and turn fora moment from the defects of the composition to 
the errors of the political economy of the matter, which is skid to be ‘ super 
latively bad,” and the remedies, which are said to be ‘ fantastical and imprac- 
ticable.” 

The political economy of the Report is simply this—that if in a community 
of one hundred persons who live by labour, and, with the utmost exertions, are 
just able to subsist decently and no more (which is the case with the people of 
England generally ), there should be introduced among them a poison for which 
ten imbibe a passion, and, by drinking it, become idle, dissolute, and criminal, by 
preying on the labour of the ninety sober and industrious persons left, the bur- 
den of their support must either increase the labour or lessen the enjoyments of 
the community by one-tenth; and that, therefore, as far as the happiness of the 
greatest number is concerned, it would be far better that the poison should be 
excluded—since it takes away the produce of labour, as payment for it, from the 
common fund—since it leaves no benefit whatever in return—and since, in adilie 
tion to the idleness which it causes in the ten by whom it is consumed, it is the 
parent of many diseases, and almost all the crimes by which the property and 
peace of the community is disturbed. 

It would be sound political economy therefore to exclude the poison altogether, 
since it brings only evil into the community, and takes away valuable commodi- 
ties in payment for it; butif it cannot be excluded altogether, it is then desirable 
so to strip it of all auxiliary aids and temptations, as to lessen its consumption, 
and inspire a taste for something more wholesome and nutritious and far less 
costly. ax 

This is our political economy; and it will bear examination. If, in your 
printing establishment, you had ‘ten drunkards who not only did no good, but 
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were perpetually occasiouing mischief, by assaulting the persons and interrupt- 
ing the labourand destroying the materials of the other workmen, obliging you to 
have a police force to keep them in order, and yet calling on you to support them in 
idleness, and maintai ir wives and children in an almshouse, you would find 
it would be goa il econoniy to get rid of the drunkards or keep the gin 
out of your printi . And as, in this science, what is true upon the smallest 
scale must be « the largest, it would be just towards the sober 
part of the com nercifal towards the drunkards themselves, to ex 
clude them from a tion in the general fund produced by industrious 
sobriety, and te pu 1ous source of their infatuation beyond their reach. 

As to the practicahi dies proposed by us, there is not one 

























that is net as capable ef nforced as that of compelling every ship from 
an infected port to ride « intine ; every newspaper te send a copy of its sheet 
to the Stamp-Of ce; every seller of snuff to t ike out a licence; every keeper 
of pest horses to procur daily ticket; and every driver of acab to put a@ 
number on his vehicle and attead when summoned at the Hackney-Coach Office. 





All these are re i dom of action, and all offensive enough, no 
doubt, to those to whom they apply; but they are all practicable; and so is 
every on of the remedies or rest tints proposed by us, ifthe Legislature and the 
people had only courege an ¢ enough to attempt them. 

But as “ Jauelter” is more easy than thought, and * ridicule” more current 
than reasoning, we must wait till our “ drunken” critics shall deal more 
“ soberly” with the labours of che Committee; and we have no fears but that in 
time the country wil justice. 

. im, Sir, your obedient servant, 

















. S. BuckINGHAM 








Tt would be thought uncivil to receive this elayorate lecture 






without some little acknowledgement. 
Passing over hi. Dupin’s novel and authentic observations, we 
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that it is feichecd. Then weare accused of laughing at the 
melancholy details of disease, &e.; and it is intimated, that 





becatise we ridieu'ed the Report, we think drunkenness and its 
conscquences a joke, But this is a non sequitur. The most 
serious subjects may be made ridiculous by the manner of treating 
them: and if was the droll way in which the subject was handled 
in the Report in question which made us laugh. Surely this was 
evident in the paragraph of five or six lines, which has brought 
upon us the infliction of nearly twenty times as much from Mr. 
BucKINGHAM'S prolific pen. 

Mr. BucKINGHAM maintains that the political economy of the 
Report will bear examination; and thinks he has vindicated it, 
when he asserts that intemperate persons do injury to themselves 
and to society, and that it would be wise to prevent their access to 
the means of intoxication by excluding it altogether from the 
country, or at least as much as possible. But this is a partial 
statement of the political economy of the Report: it asserts that 
distillation tends to cause a scarcity of grain, and therefore shou!d 
be prohibited ; that the importation of fermented liquors should be 
stopped; that men should only be paid wages on market-days 
before breakfast; that no friendly societies should meet at public- 
houses ; that the amount of the population should determine the 
number of spirit-shops; and a great variety of minor measures 
should be taken, which would annoy almost every class of society, 
and interfere grievousiy with the trading operations of the country, 
domestic and foreign. It is very easy to recommend or enact a 
series of remedies such as are here indicated; but there is no 
power in existence strong enough to enforce many of the principal 
ones. You cannot prevent distillation ; you cannot put down smug- 
gling by prohibitory laws; it is impossible to change the habits 
and tastes of a people, or to regulate their most private actions, by 
vexatious fiscal enactments. This species of ‘tyrannical interfe- 
rence has been repeatedly tried, and uniformly failed. Govern- 
ment becomes an engine of intolerable oppression when its powers 
are exereised in this way. 

Mr. Buck1ncGHam strangely imagines, that because we would ex- 
clude drunkards and gin from our printing-office, therefore we must 
admit the policy of legislative interference on the vast scale he pro- 
poses. This very illustration of his argument goes to prove that 
there is no oceasion for Parliament to make laws for the preven- 
tion of drunkenness. The regulations of society give every man 
the power to put a far more effectual check upon the growth of the 
vice. We need no act of Parliament to enable us to employ sober 
and dismiss drunken printers ; and the persons employing work- 
men in all other pursuits have the same power. 

But Mr. Buck1NGuHAm in effect says, let us compel men to be sober 
for their good: this can be effected by forbidding the distillation 
and importation of fermented liquors, and a variety of other fiscal 
and police regulations recommended in the Report. Mr. Bucx- 
INGHAM has no excuse fur supposing any thing of the sort. He 
has travelled in the East; he knows that the severest laws cannot 
prevent the use of opium and tobacco, which serve the Eastern 
Nations in the place of spirits. Both drugs, when used in excess, 
are quite as injurious as gin. Legislative interference, therefore, 
that does not put a step to the use of opium, tobacco, and other 
stimulants, as well as gin, does nothing at all. 

The most efficient cause of the drunkenness of the lower 
classes, is misery. Generally speaking, prosperous men are not 
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intemperate: the haif-starved and destitute take to gin-drinking 
in excess. The only rational method of preventing drunken- 
hess, is to improve the condition of the lower classes—to supply 
them with food in return for their labour, and to instruct them. By 
Mstruction, we do not mean information as to the evil consequences 
ofintemperance : every drunkard is feelingly alive to them already, 
ead we question whether there is a child ten years old among the 










































labouring classes who needs information on that point. 


But it 
would be well to strive, by raising their notions of comfort and 
respectability, and by affording them rational entertainment for 
leisure hours, to effect an improvement in the morals of the poor. 
To a certain extent, the dissemination of the evidence given before 
the Committee may be useful: it may contain striking facts free 


from exaggeration. Our remarks do not apply to the evidence, 
which we have not seen, any more than to the voluntary associa- 
tions for the promotion of temperance, which neither seek nor 
require legislative patronage. It is to the Drunken Report 
merely that our strictures are confined: it communicates no real 
information, or none that it required the machinery of a Com- 
mittee of Parliament to bring together; it is full of exaggerated 
statements, and is not free of falsehood,—as, for instance, when 
the decreasing longevity of Englishmen is asserted ; the fact being, 
as may be ascertained at any life assurance-oflice, that human life 
in England has been very much extended in duration during 
the last half century. 

Enough of this subject: if is one on which nothing new has 
been said since the time of Solomon; who, as far as we re- 
member, is the oldest writer of sermons upon it. Solomon had 
by far too much knowledge of mankind to be guilty of the folly of 
attempting to suppress drunkenness by a royal decree. And if 
Mr. BuckincGuaM, disregarding the example of the wise man, 
should persevere in his determination to legislate on drinking, we 
hope he will at least avoid the partiality of legislating for a 
class merely—but lock up the wine-cellars of the rich, as well as 
the gin-shops of the paupers, who require stimulants quite as 
much as fine gentlemen and ladies. 

The South Australian Colony Bill was one of those that yester- 
day received the Royal assent, communicated by the King in 
person. It has passed almost without alteration. The only mate- 
rial change was suggested by the Duke of WELLINGTON; and 
provides that the Crown shall be at liberty to try some other 
system if the number of inhabitants in the colony does not amount 
to twenty thousand in the course of ten years. To this amend- 
ment the projectors of the colony could have no objections to 
offer: it would be manifestly unfair to prevent a different arrange- 
ment, if that now adopted should fail. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to anticipate its failure; notwithstanding the croaking pro- 
phecies of a certain Economist, who is remarkable for a dogged 
perseverance in reiterating arguments refuted and assertions 
proved to be incorrect, as if they were received as indispu- 
table by all the world. Thus, in calculating the proposed 
minimum price of land in the new colony, he has uniformly 
suppressed the material fact, that it is not land only, but labour 
which gives value to land, that the colonists will receive for their 
money. But it was necessary for him to misrepresent, or affect 
ignorance of this important circumstance. 

With the same fairness, the proprietors of the colony have been 
called a knot of visionary theorists; ignorant of the laws which 
regulate the profits of capital,—and capital, in the Economist's 
opinion, can never in any case be redundant. But the hard-headed 
Duke of WrLuineton, whose prejudices are not favourable to 
the speculatists of this speculating age, thought the scheme bore 
the marks of common sense and practicability, and therefore gave 
it his support. He knew that capital may be redundant—that. 
much capital is lying idie in England at this moment for want of 
a field to employ it profitably. Moreover, it struck the Duke, that 
the colonists were going very rationally to work, in preparing a 
society in this country to be transplanted to the new settlement, 
and to live together there, instead of landing a cargo of ill- 
assorted human beings on a distant coast, with an express sti- 
pulation that they should avoid each other’s company, and build 
their solitary dwellings many miles apart. 

A most unnecessary trouble was taken by the opponents of the 
colony, to persuade those who intended to purchase land in it 
that it was better to buy fertile fields than barren sands. Un- 
questionably, fertility is better than barrenness; and the colonists 
have reason to believe that there is abundance of rich land in the new 
colony: but the history of Venetian and Dutch prosperity assures 
us that land which a Gloucestershire farmer would count rich is 
not essential to the success of an experiment such as that about to 
be tried. If the other natural advantages of a territory are great, 
the labour and ingenuity of men will make up for the deficiencies 
of any soil. The new Australian colonists will have one of the 
finest situations in the world, and no impediment: the rest they 
ean command, commanding as they do both capital and labour. 

The Chancellor's laudation of the Peers, on Thursday, has ex- 
cited no surprise; for who can be surprised at any thing 
said or done by Lord BroucHAm? but it has produced a general 
feeling of disgust, and no small irritation. Every one knows that 
Lord Broveuam is heartily hated by his brother Peers, who 
delight in nothing so much as thwarting and annoying him. It is 
equally notorious that he longs to be out of their clutches, and 
would give the whole Peerage a coup de grace, if he had the 
power. How disgustingly hypocritical, then, was his attempt to 
toady their Lordships! At the close of a session in which 
the Tfouse of Lords have rejected almost every popular 
measure brought before them, by Ministers, as well as Inde- 
pendent senators, Lord Broucuam proclaims his high admi- 
ration of their legislatorial wisdom, and vents a sneer at the 
blunders of the Commons! He joked, too, about the rejection of 
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the Irish Tithe and other valuable and urgent measures of reform! 
But the Nation is in no humour for joking, and that Lord 
Brovenam and Vaux will be made to feel. As specimens of 
what is publicly said and generally thought of his conduct, we 
recommend to his perusal the pungent leaders of the Times and 
Chronicle of this morning. We subjoin a paragraph of the 
former— 

*¢¥f the Chancellor would indeed be sorry for any thing which tended to dis- 
parage the authority of the House of Lords, bitter should be his nightly repen- 
tance, for no man in his high office has done so much as Lord Brougham to bring 
that House and its members into contempt. Altercations in which he has taken 
the principal part have occurred within its walls which would have disgraced 
the penny-club of an alehouse. The insinuation, ever ready on the Chancellor’s 
tongue, upon every petty irritation, has been that the Lords are dunces and 
imbeciles, men void of understanding, incapable of reason, mere things of cere- 
mony. The notion that people have of the matter is, that the Lord Chancellor 
goes down to the House to have some fun with the old ladies, to tumble about 
their robes, and disport with their gravities. He appears like a young Pickle 
turning the house out of window, quizzing his great grandmother and great 
aunts, making sport of their antique habits, upsetting their revered china, and 
roasting the parrot. And after he is tired, and the public somewhat scandalized 
at his amusing himself thus, out he comes with a sermon, professing his duty, 
and profound reverence, and respect.” 

It is perhaps a waste of time to guess at Lord BrovenHam's 
motives for this display: he may have been merely in one of 
his moods of reckless talking. But he is liable to the sus- 
picion that he wished to assure the Peers of his readiness to 
serve in any Tory Ministry, that may turn up out of the intrigues 
which will be rife at Court during the recess. 


The sentences passed at various places during the Assizes,by 
Baron Gurney, have excited much animadversion, on account of 
their excessive severity. Unless we had all the particulars of 
several cases mentioned before us, it would be unfair to say 
positively that these remarks are well-founded; but to sentence a 
lad to transportation for life for obtaining a hat worth 8s. 6d. by false 
pretences, and to inflict the same punishment on two women for 
stealing a small sum from a drunken farmer, seems very unlike 
tempering justice with mercy. ° Yet these sentences were recently 
passed at the Newcastle Assizes. In other places, the severity of the 
punishments awarded have awakened compassion for the convicts. 
Baron Gurney should pay some deference to public opinion : it is 
for this purpose, among others, that the latitude allowed to Judges 
is so great; not that in all cases they should inflict the maximum 
of punishment the law allows, and make no difference between an 
old and hardened offender, guilty of heavy crimes, and the juve- 
nile thief of an eight-and-sixpenny hat. 


There is a prejudice amongst the common people of Paris, that it is against 


the law to touch the body of a person making an attempt upon his life, but in 
the’ presence of a peace-officer. Hence many suicides, which might be inter- 
rupted and the victims saved, are barbarously allowed to take their course. A 
few days ago, an old woman hung herself from one of the bridges. She was 
seen to throw herself off by several people, and a seasonable interference might 
have saved her life; but the bystanders ran off for a policeman, who, when he 
came, cut the cord, but it was then too late.”—Morning Herald. 

It is probably owing to their extreme politeness, not their 
barbarity, that our neighbours are unwilling to interfere on such 
occasions. The police cannot help themselves: the law compels 
them to attempt the prevention of suicide; but we have no doubt 
that they generally contrive, as in the instance above-mentioned, 
to arrive too late to be troublesome. People in this country have 
no notion of the extent to which the principle of non-interference 
with the amusements of others is carried in France by all classes. 
The Government, it is true, is conducted on a different principle, 
and interferes rather too much. But when did the notions of the 
subject many and the ruling few coincide ? 


*¢ Yesterday afternoon, about three o’clock, a most tremendous riot, for the 
time it lasted, took place in Great Chapel Strect and the Broadway, West~ 
minster. One of the constables of the B division seized a basket of cucumbers 
belonging to a poor woman, which she had placed on the ane yp contrary to 
Jaw; and a struggle took place. Several other women interfered, and the cucum- 
bers were pitched out of the basket and recovered. The mob had now increased, 
and the constable was attacked by the women; who tore his coat to pieces and 
pelted him with mud, cabbages, and oyster-shells; and with great difficulty he 
got clear from their fury.”—Morning Paper. 

This constable of the B division received the due reward of his 
folly. What anass he must have been, to fight with a legion of 
women! The result of the battle is what he ought to have foreseen ; 
for in a contest with women, men, armed or unarmed, have not 
the least chance—they are invariably drubbed. 








IMPOSITIONS AT THE TOWER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Leadenhall Street, 15th August 1834, 
Sir— As an enemy to abuses, I beg to call your attention to one that I cannot 
but consider a most disgraceful fraud upon the public. The other day, I took 
three country cousins to see the Tower of London, expecting that I should be 
able to treat them and come off for about 5s. (by the way, quite enough for 
what is shown). 1 soon found that I had reckoned without my host. At the 
first room of the Armoury, 2s. per head was demanded, and 6d. for a book, that 
is, 8s. 6d. ; on secing the Jewels, 2s. per head, and 1s. per company to the 
Warden, 9s. = 17s. 6d. On going out, I thought handsomely to reward the 
wild beast man, who had gone the round with us (to see that we touched 
nothing), with 2s. ; but he told me that I was under some mistake—his fee was 
1s. per head, or 4s. ; making a total of IU. 1s. 6d., for what occupied about a 

quarter of an hour in seeing, and of which very little is worth seeing at all. _ 
If you will have the goodness to insert this, it may at least serve as a warning 
to those who cannot afford to spend 1. 1s. 6d. in that way. I should like to 
know who gets all this money for allowing the people to see their own? for I 

suppose the Tower, and what it contains, is natio rt erty. 
ONSTANT READER. 
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SLIGHT REMINISCENCES 


Is a book of travelling impressions—such impressions as are likely 
to be made on the mind of an elegant woman, fashionably edu- 
cated, fashionably read. Whatever she sces that she thinks worth 
noticing, she describes with a charming vivacity, and with the inde- 
pendent spirit of a spoiled child, disregarding alike the authority 
of prejudice or of reason. This frequently givesa freshness, if not 
an originality, to her views; and her style possesses a similar 
character. It has the lightness, the briskness, the sparkle of the 
best style of ¢a/k, with something of the effect of point which 
springs from a lively manner aud bright eyes, at the same time 
exhibiting distinctly, though not offensively, part of the strained 
force and exaggeration which a keen colloquial encounter might 
display if reduced to the stern test of the itera scripia. Her 
glance, moreover, though quick, is superficial: she sees nothing 
but the palpable, and that only as it happens to display itself en 
passant. When the sun is in and the waters are out, she only 
looks at what meets the eye. The general effect is cold and 
gloomy : what signifies examining forms or receiving lofty but 
stern impressions? let us call it frightful, lean back in the car- 
riage, shut our eyes, and pass on. She has, or appears to have, 
none of that delightful reading, half-antiquarian half-historical, 
which enables the observer of old towns or mouldering ruins to 
colour the present by the past. 
buildings of the Flemish cities, so interesting to the student of 
history and society, as she would at an antique garment: it is, to 
speak mildly, out of date. A want of practical and living know- 
ledge—not to be censured in a lady, but whose absence? may be 
noted—is also apparent. When the Dutch-built vessels meet her 
eye on the Scheldt, she thinks not of their uses, but only of their 
ugliness (though to our eyes they are not ugly, but peculiar) ; a 
glaring sun lights up the Flemish white farm-houses and their 
dung-heaps; and the Netherlands, won from the sea, and rendered 
productive by ages of industry and labour, are nothing—their 
crops are rated at the’same value as their sands. In a man, much 
of this would be flippant, at times insolent. In a lady, with her 
airs, and her brightness and tenderness, it is frequently delightful, 
suggesting to us a feminine Beckrorp—a capricious Belle, 
—— ‘ Ne’er sosure our passion to create 
As when she touched the brink of all we hate.” 

Of these two volumes, an incorrect edition was printed some 
time ago, at Paris, for private circulation amongst “ particular 
friends only.” This has been revised; but, judging from internal 
evidence, not altered; and a supplement of about half a volume 
is added. Part of our author's route was nearly the same as that 
which Mrs. TRoLiope traversed; the only difference was in the 
outset of the journey. The foe to American vulgarities went from 
Ostend to Brussels, by Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp: our anony- 
mous fair, from Calais, by the more inland road of St. Omer, 
Lisle, and Tournay. At Baden, Mrs. TroLiope returned upon 
her paces: our fair friend proceeded onward; entered Italy, 
through Switzerland; lingered at Como; touched at Milan; 
passed through Paria, but “ found nothing very taking in it; 
and made Genoa her final goal, where she remained long enough 
to write a pretty full description. She thence returned to Milan, 
and reached Paris by the route of the Simplon; and here ended 
the “ private” narrative. From Paris, she seems to have been 
frighted by the shadow * of the “Glorious Three Days,” and fled 
as if RopEsPIERRE had been spared from Hades to lead the Revo- 
lutionists of the nineteenth century to their prey. Crossing the 
frontiers in safety, she wintered in Switzerland,—rather unwil- 
lingly, being blockaded by ice,—delighted with the winter scenery, 
but tormented by rumours of wars and insurrections. When the 
real snow and the fancied raw-head-and -bloody-bones faded 
together, she returned to France, where her book and her pere- 
grinations conclude. 

This is one of the works where it matters not from what part 
we quote; so we will begin with the beginning. Cocknies of 
London, who take a day's “ excursion” to the sea or a trip to 
Calais, and call it pleasure, reform your own tastes, or pity our 
author's ! 

After twelve hours’ experience of the horrors of a steam-packet, I must say 
that I know of few items in the catalogue of minor miseries more perfect in its 
way than a trip (as it is called) from the Tower Stairs to Calais. Whata 
chapter of inflictions! Tedium, nausea, six hours of the languid irritation re- 
sulting from intense heat, confinement, and idleness, and six more of that dance 
of death, that ghastly dalliance with the great stomach-pump, for which our 
language has no adequate name: now hoisted up on one billow, then shooting 
downwards on another ; head throbbing, throat bursting. A popular traveller 
has expressed his surprise that the poets have made no use of sea-sickness 12 
their descriptions of Tartarus; it is not so poetical as the bunch of grapes, oF 
the unceasing wheel, but make it interminable, and neither Dante nor Lows 
Onze could have imagined any thing more effective. O! for the dust of the 
Dover road, and the enlivening whirl of four post-horses. Better to be half 

* « Coming events east their shadows before.” 
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